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Mr Acheson’s Lead 


HE swift advance of the United Nations forces in Korea and the 

growing likelihood that the North Korean army will be decimated 
before it can retreat appear to be having their repercussions in the 
diplomatic field. The Soviet delegation to the General Assembly 
have abandoned the aggressive tactics displayed by Mr Malik during 
August when the tide of victory was running in favour of the North 
Koreans. It cannot be said with certainty that they mean to enter 
negotiations, but the situation undoubtedly resembles the preliminaries 
to the settling of the Berlin air lift, when the Soviet delegates used the 
United Nations as a venue for private talks with the United States 
and, as a result, reached agreement on the ending of the blockade. 
This analogy from Berlin is very convincing. The blockade was 
undertaken by the Soviet Union in the belief that no Western riposte 
would be possible. When the reply proved brilliantly successful, the 
affair was called off. Similarly in North Korea, the action was planned 
and launched under a double misconception—that the United States 
would take no action and that world opinion would remain indifferent. 
In the event, the Soviet Union could hardly have chosen a more 
harmful venture. The American action has not only been promp%, it 
looks like being successful. World opinion, far from remaining 
indifferent, has rallied to the United Nations in a totally unforeseen 
fashion. It is difficult to see what other course is now open to the 
Soviets than to liquidate their costly blunder as speedily as possible. 


For the free world, however, the matter cannot end there. The 
free nations are not only concerned to see the North Korean aggression 
brought to an end. They must see to it that such episodes are not 
repeated. They now know from experience that they cannot expect 


restraint from the Soviet side. Wherever the opportunities for “all . 


trouble short of general war” seem inviting—as in Greece or Berlin 
or Korea—the Soviets can be relied upon to make that trouble. The 
problem is to see to it that the restraints which were effective in Korea 
—the rallying of world opinion through the United Nations and the 
willingness and capacity of the great powers to act at once—are 
For this reason, there must be a warm welcome to Mr Acheson’s 
proposals for strengthening the machinery of the United Nations. It 
is clear that the Security Council cannot be anything but a forum for 
debate so long as the veto rule and Soviet participation are maintained. 
Mr Acheson has boldly and logically proposed that the Assembly 
should take over the chief of the Council’s functions in checking 
ion. It should be able to meet at twenty-four hours’ notice. 

It should be able to send “ security patrols ” for the investigation of 
troubled areas and the nations should set aside national contingents for 
a United Nations force which could be used if the Assembly voted 
that military action was necessary. And, since there is no veto in the 
Assembly, it should be able to act in accordance with a majority vote. 


There will naturally be considerable criticism of these revolutionary 
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proposals. It has already been suggested that regional 
pacts, registered with the United Nations, are a more 
effective safeguard of peate than an international force 
depending on the vote of an Assembly in which a 
majority of the nations may have no concern in the par- 
ticular area where trouble has started. It has also been 
pointed out that a simple majority vote in so diverse an 
assembly containing such clearly defined voting blocs— 
the Arab states, for instance, or the Latin American 


. republics—might lead to highly irresponsible 1esults. 


These criticisms are not, however, insuperable. A two- 
thirds majority rule could be introduced, for instance, 
and in any case, the pattern of voting in the Assembly 
would depend to an overwhelming extent upon the 
leadership and moral authority of the great powers. Nor 
is there any contradiction between the effective working 
of a regional pact and the referring of an actual or 
potential act of aggression to the Assembly. Regional 
pacts, in which mutual arrangements could be made for 
the stationing of troops at various strategic points, weuld 
play an essential part in ensuring that troops were avail- 
able speedily in the event of attempted aggression. No 
United Nations forces could have reached Korea in time 
had it not been for the accident of an American occupa- 
tion in Japan. Occupations will not last for ever and 
regional security pacts could take their place. 


Equally, however, local action under a regional pact 
is not the equivalent of the support of the whole body of 
the United Nations and of the despatch of forces carrying 
the United Nations flag. Had there been, for instance, 


~a pact of mutual defence between the United States and 


the Republic of Korea, American action would have 
been perfectly legitimate but it could not possibly have 
commanded the world support secured by the action of 
the Security Council. For the Soviet Union, a power 
supremely sensitive to the role of propaganda, this factor 
of world judgment and world action is crucial. Mr 
Acheson’s proposals for drawing the Assembly into the 
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collective settlement of disputes do not therefore contia- 
dict the idea of regional pacts. They complement it. 

There are, unhappily, some critics—especially in 
Britain—who may be inclined to reject the Acheson plan 
simply because it enhances the authority of an inter- 
national agency and leaves national governments under 
the obligation to accept its decisions. The aversion to 
international authority everywhere. apparent in British 
diplomacy seems to have made Mr Bevin a rather 
cautious commentator on the Americans’ bold initiative. 
The Foreign Secretary welcomed the plan in genera! 
terms but promised detailed criticism later. It is to be 
hoped that this criticism will be genuinely constructive. 
If the most powerful nation of the world is prepared to 
bind itself by the judgment of the nations, it little 
becomes Britain to demand, in the name of sacrosanct 
sovereignty, safeguards for its own involvements and 
commitments. On the contrary, it is supremely in 
Britain’s interests to encourage and support the United 
States in every initiative which strengthens the inter- 
national community and enables western policy to work 
effectively through the agencies of the United Nations. 
British statesmanship should not underestimate the need 
in the American soul for great and inspiring concepts or 
leave out of account the hold of the United Nations on 

ublic opinion in the United States. If the lesson of 
Korea is that a sustained American vigilance in all parts 
of the world is the condition of peace, such vigilance must 
come to mean more to the United States than simply the 
protection of its own interests. The line of self-interest 
alone leads back all too easily to isolationism. But the 
more inspiring picture of the United States as the leader 
—and servant—of a world community has in it the stuff 
of which sustained and enduring policies are made. In 
their own profoundest interests, therefore, the British 
should be the first to encourage the American people on 
the road of effective internationalism and the first to 
follow them along it. 


Liberals and Liberty 


W ITH Parliament again in recess after the brief fore- 
gathering of the special session, the centre of 
political activity is to be found in the forthcoming annual 
conferences of the three parties. The Labour Party’s 
conference at Margate next week will show whether the 
rift between the right and left wings of the party—of 
whose existence Mr Bevan and his friends have been so 
anxious to keep the Press informed—really amounts to 
anything. At Blackpool the following week the Con- 
servative rally should show whether the rising energy 
and ability of the Conservative Party in the House of 
Commons is founded on a basis of sound policy. 


Paradoxically, it is the smallest of the three gatherings, 
the Liberal Party’s assembly at Scarborough this week- 
end, which may prove the most interesting. For it 
coincides with a period of great heart searching in the 
Party on the question of whether or not the Liberals 
should enter into an electoral alliance with the Conserva- 
tives. No hint of this proposal appears on the official 
agenda of the assembly (except for two constituency 
resolutions opposing the idea), but it is no secret that 
Mr Churchill and ‘certain leading figures in the Liberal 
Party have had discussions on the subject, and whether 


OF Not it comes into the open at Scarborough, it is bouna 
to be the main topic of private counsel and decision. 


At first glance, the proposal on which the discussions 
have centred seems to hold out real hope to the Liberal 
Party. The Conservative Party would undertake not 
to run candidates in a number of constituencies where 
a Liberal candidate with Conservative support is con- 
sidered to have a better than sporting chance of victory 
in a straight fight with Labour, the general intention 
being to ensure the return of some thirty Liberal 
members to Parliament. In return, the Liberal Party 
would undertake either to refrain from putting up candi- 
dates where the existence of a Liberal candidate 
jeopardises the chance of the Conservative, or else to 
refrain altogether from running candidates except I 
the constituencies covered by the agreement. It is not 
difficult to see the fascination which this idea must have 
for active politicians in the Liberal ranks. The past 
two general elections have shown how small are the 
Liberal chances of returning more than ten or twelve 
members to Parliament, since that is the maximum 
number of constituencies in which there is a sufficient 
concentration of Liberal votes to return a Liberal candt- 
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date. Am agreement with the Conservatives would 
perhaps enable the Liberals to treble their strength in 
the House of Commons without wasting energy—and 
money—on supporting candidates in the great majority 
of constituencies where a Liberal candidate has not the 
remotest chance of success. The leader would have a 

to lead, the Whips a pack to whip in, and the long 
deferred revival of the Liberal Party as a force in British 
politics might at last begin. 

But the objections become very clear once the impli- 
cations of the plan are considered. First, can it really 
be imagined that the Conservatives—which in effect 
means the local Conservative constituency associations 
over whom the Central Office has only a limited degree 
of control—would put their whole weight behind the 
support of Liberal candidates in the constituencies speci- 
fied in any agreement reached in London ? Specifically, 
is it possible to imagine the Conservatives of Anglesey 
taking much trouble to secure the election of Lady Megan 
Lloyd George, whose sharpest arrows have hitherto been 
directed to the right rather than the left ? Conversely, 
is it likely that the Liberals of Orpington would refrain 
from putting up a candidate in order to ensure the 
return of Sir Waldron Smithers ? This is true not only 
of local organisations, but of the individual voter. It 
is generally assumed that the majority of Liberal voters 
have moved somewhat to the right in recent years, but 
that is a long way from meaning that every Liberal or 
even a majority of Liberals in any constituency would 
vote Tory in the absence of a Liberal candidate. The 
British electorate has always been suspicious of anything 
that smacks of a Fox-North arrangement, and a Liberal- 
Conservative coalition might lead to the wholesale fejec- 
tion by many Liberals and not a few Conservatives of the 
products of the union. In the second place, what is to 
happen in those constituencies where the presence of a 
Liberal candidate at the last election drew sufficient votes 
away from the Labour candidate to give the victory to a 
Conservative ? Are the Liberals to be asked to supply 
“forlorn hope ” candidates in the marginal constituencies 
in order to prevent the Tories from losing ? 


But even if these objections and difficulties could be 
overcome, the fact remains that such an arrangement 
would be the end of the Liberal Party, however sincere the 
protestations of faith might be. Almost every one 
of the thirty Liberal members who might be returned 
to Parliament under a Liberal-Conservative arrangement 
would owe his position—and his future—to the Con- 
setvatives, and he would be a very brave Liberal who in 
these circumstances would advocate a line of action of 
which the Conservatives did not approve. At every 
election the. Liberals would have to submit themselves 
to the favour, not of Liberals, but of Conservatives. In 
a matter of a few years the Liberals would be as much a 
pale shadow of the Conservatives as the present National 
Liberals or of the Liberal Unionists before them. The 
only basis upon which the Liberals could enter into an 
arrangement with the Conservatives, and still hope to 
retain a genuine independence, would be by extracting 
a Cast iron promise that the first Conservative act on 
Saining office would be to introduce some form of pro- 
Portionai representation or at least of alternative vote, 
so that, at any subsequent election, wholly united Liberal 
candidates could be put up with some prospect of election. 

the majority of Conservatives stubbornly refuse to 
do, and on this Mr Churchill, who is the strongest, and 
Pethaps the only, advocate of proportional representation 
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within the Tory ranks, does not feel strongl 
‘he " gly enough to 
risk splitting his party, however much he may delight 


to use his views as a symbol of his independence of the 
Tory machine. 


It is possible, however, to base the arguments for a 
Liberal-Conservative coalition on quite ion grounds. 
It can be argued that, in the course of the constant evolu- 
tion of political ideas, the Conservatives and the Liberals 
have moved so close together in thought that nothing 
now divides them except the ghosts of “old, unhappy, 
far off things, and battles long ago.” Certainly the 
moderate Conservatism of Mr Butler and some of the 
younger Tories concurs very closely with—because it has 
been largely drawn from—modern liberal thought. 
Moreover, Conservatives and Liberals are united at many 
points in a common opposition to the more extravagant 
and dangerous tendencies of the Labour Party. Many 
Liberals have felt that realism now requires them to 
seek to continue the liberalisation of the Conservative 
Party from within its ranks rather than fight forlornly 
as an independent party. A very persuasive case can 
be made—and has often been made by Mr Churchill 
—for a fusion of the two parties. 


* 


But there is one fact upon which even the most realistic 
and the most persuasive argument must founder. The 
Liberal Party is the only party which has consistently 
raised a strong and clear voice in defence of the liberty 
of the subject and of individual freedom. In the years 
since the war it is the Liberal, not the Conservative Party, 
which has led the way in exposing and challenging 
the encroachments of the state upon the freedom of the 
ordinary citizen. It is the only party which has con- 
sistently championed the rights of the individual and 
which has sought, by introducing the Liberties of the 
Subject Bill, to find an intelligent way to give fresh 
legal definition to them. On questions of racialism and 
colour prejudice, the Liberal Party has spoken more 
firmly and clearly than either of the other two parties. It 
is no accident that Mr Dingle Foot, at the assembly this 
weekend, should rest his case for the continuance of the 
Liberal Party as an independent entity upon its special 
concern with liberty and human rights. 

The dangers which confront the British nation are 
legion, and many of them cannot be solved by the appli- 
cation of pure liberal philosophy. But at a time when 
it seems more than likely that rearmament and the growth 
of Communism will lead to a further curtailment of 


individual freedom and to a hysterical witch-hunt of - 


the Communists, it becomes increasingly necessary that 
some organised political group should stand uncom- 
promisingly for the values which provide the permanent 
answer to Communism. Because liberty is an uncom- 
promising question, its cause can only be upheld by a 
political party—even, if it must be, an extra-parlia- 
mentary party—whose main concern is not with power 
nor with princes but with what is right. A party likely 
to form a government is constrained at every turn by 
official expediency. A party never likely again to form 
a government, yet with access to the formidable sound- 
ing board of Westminster, has a chance to stand on its 
principles, to ferret out what is wrong, to speak out for 
what is right, and to expose the shallow compromise of 
routine politicians. This is not an impasse, but a 
glorious political opportunity. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


A Far Eastern Settlement ? 


The western powers have never yet contrived a 
“ general ” settlement with the Soviet Union in any area and 
there is no reason why the Far East should prove an excep- 
tion. Yet in the last fortnight a number of developments have 
led to the suggestion that such a general settling of outstand- 
ing issues may be in sight. The recapture of Seoul by the 
United Nations and the speed of the north Korean collapse 
have brought the question of Korea’s future status to the 
verge of the nations’ immediate agenda. Mr Acheson’s state- 
ment that Formosa should be discussed in the United Nations 
with “all interested parties” paves the way to the arrival in 
New York of representatives of Peking and their eventual 
admission to the United Nations. 


At the same time, the Americans have at last announced 
their terms—their strikingly generous terms—for a Japanese 
peace treaty. There will be no indemnities, no reparations 
and a measure of rearmament is to be proposed. The 
difficulty now in all these separate but closely interconnected 
issues—the future of Korea, of Formosa and of Japan—is that 
long before the content of any settlement is discussed, there 
must be some agreement about which powers are to do the 
discussing. The peace treaty for Japan has been held up for 
years by the Soviet insistence that only the great powers 
should negotiate it while the western powers have always 
demanded that all nations—great and small—who partici- 
pated in the fighting should also join in making the peace. 


The transfer of China to Communist control only makes 
the issue of which states shall participate in a settlement more 
acute. It is absolutely true that no great power is more con- 
cerned than China in the future of either Korea, Formosa or 
Japan ; but interest does not imply reasonableness. Nor do 
any recent Communist moves suggest that a common ground 
between east and west can easily be discovered. 


* * * 


Forces from Germany 


What has been discussed so secretly in New York 
between the American, British and French Foreign Ministers 
is not fairly described as German rearmament. For that 
phrase holds memories of the early thirties which are not 
strictly relevant to what Mr Acheson proposes—the integra- 
tion of German contingents in an Atlantic Pact force for the 
defence of Western Europe. He does not propose the revival 
either of the German armament industry or of a German 
air force, both of which would be essential to the reconstitu- 
tion of an independent Wehrmacht under German control— 
and no one wants that. Mr Acheson is proposing a solution 
to the political question that is likely to dog him and his 
colleagues in the future: how is the eventual claim of the 
western Germans to the “ right of self-defence ” to be antici- 
pated—and in such a way that the nucleus of future German 


forces are trained, equipped and brought to think along 
western lines ? 


The French are being perfectly sensible in saying that no 
integrated force yet exists into which the Germans can be 
fitted, and in protesting that no German units should be 
equipped from limited resources until everything possible 
has been done for other Atlantic Pact forces. Where they 
are being shortsighted is in not seeing that the Acheson 
proposal represents the first attempt of any occupying power 
to anticipate a German demand on a major issue. 


are asked to accept in principle something that the Germans 
will sooner or later demand in f 


There are two arguments which Americans and British 
may fairly put to Frenchmen, to be weighed against their 


* 


71s. to 76s. for women, are 


historic fears and recent memories. The first is that the 
tightly-knit Atlantic alliance should be strong enough to 
control the rate and form of any German defence contriby- 
tion that it approves ; let Frenchmen compare the state of 
that alliance with Anglo-French disagreements over Ger- 
many in 1924. The second is that if Soviet policy should 
one day agree to the unification of Germany, it is undesirable 
that the military cadres of the new state should consist 
entirely of officers and men picked and trained by the Com- 
munists. Meanwhile, most Germans appear reluctant to 
make any contribution at all. 


* * * 


A “Conspiracy ” Exploded 

All through the sorry story of steel nationalisation what 
has irritated the independent section of public opinion has 
not been so much what the Government were trying to do 
but the dubious practices they were led into in the course of 
doing it. This was exemplified by a small incident at the 
end of last week’s debate when the Minister of Supply, seck- 
ing to explain why there were no experts in steel-making on 
his proposed corporation, accused the leaders of the Iron and 
Steel Federation of “ concerted action for the specific purpose 
of sabotaging an Act of Parliament”; he said they had told 
him that “every effort would be made to dissuade any 
important men I might approach from serving on the corpora- 
tion.” 

This was the signal for a wonderful display of indignation 
in the Labour press. It is in any event difficult to take this 
seriously from a party whose basic doctrine is the right to 
organise collectively in defence of economic interests and 
which asserts the right of such organisaiions to impose the 
sternest discipline on their members. 

But what makes the incident worthy of further comment 
is that the Minister’s allegation now turns out to be untrue. 
Documents published last Friday make it clear that the 
leaders of the federation never said what Mr Strauss alleged 
against them. Draft minutes, prepared in the Ministry of 
Supply, of a meeting in July were, by agreement, corrected 
to make precisely this point clear. What Sir Ellis Hunter 
and Sir Andrew Duncan did say, in answer to a question by 
the Minister, is that if any one who was approached by the 
Minister took the initiative of asking them for advice they 
would advise him not to accept and tell him that he would 
forfeit the respect of the industry if he accepted. This 1s 
strong language ; but it is perfectly legitimate, and there was 
no conspiracy. As Sir Andrew omar is recorded in the 
agreed minute as saying, “there was no question of the 
federation obstructing the law, still less of defying it.” but 
they “would do nothing more than the law required them 
to do in implementing the act.” 

Thou shalt not kill ; but needst not strive 
Officiously to keep alive. 

What now needs explaining is not the action of the federa- 
tion, but Mr Strauss’s ca attitude towards the truth. 
The shade of distinction is not very broad ; but it is quite 
clear and it is important. Mr Strauss is not the only Minister 
who says untrue things and, when confronted with the facts, 
wriggles rather than withdraw. 


* * * 


Farm Wages Rise 


The increases in the agricultural minimsm wage 
announced last week, from to 100s. for men, and from 
vtenanes by the National Farmers 
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Union to add some £11 million to the total farm wage bill. 
This figure is an outside estimate, based on the total number 
of farm workers and al‘owing nothing for existing wages 
already above the minimum e, and the actual burden 
may be considerably less. Any addition, however, is bound 
to evoke protest, especially when it falls at a moment when 
the farming community is suffering the effects of a poor 
harvest. It may indeed be asked why, when it is so obviously 
desirable not to start a new cycle of wage claims and when 
the probability of such a cycle has been so obviously increased 
by the TUC’s rejection of the wage freeze, the Central 
Agricultural Wages Board should have sanctioned an increase 
which, while less than those demanded by some other bodies 
of workers, is by no means negligible. 


The policy of wage restraint, however, was never intended 
to outlaw such rectifications as would help to distribute 
manpower into the occupations where it was most needed, 
or, to put it in its real context, such as would help to prevent 
manpower from becoming worse distributed than it already 
is. Restraint has fo a certain extent had that effect, since 
the most necessary rectifications could always be regarded 
as a precedent for those anxious to make an irresponsible 
use of fortuitous bargaining power. The need for this par- 
ticular rectification—given the policy of building up home 
agriculture virtually regardless of cost—is indicated by the 
still continuing decline in the agricultural labour force ; a 
decline less serious, indeed, than that affecting the coal 
industry but a clear enough sign that agricultural work and 
life are still, on balance, not attractive enough. Admittedly 
other factors, particularly housing, are more important than 
small wage differentials—few, if any, workers are going to 
be actually lured out of less essential occupations by a 6s. 
improvement in agricultural pay—but at least wage differen- 
tials should not pull in the wrong direction. The most imme- 
diate effects of the increase in agricultural wages will be, first, 
to strengthen the demands of the farmers for a further rise in 
prices when the annual review takes place next February, 
and, secondly, to increase the premium on labour saving farm 
machinery. 


*® * « 


Mr Nehru Wins 


At the Congress Party’s annual conference at Nasik last 
week Mr Nehru once again carried the day. He secured a 
personal triumph—as he did in April during the Bengal 
crisis—in obtaining formal party support for government 
Policy against the main tide of opinion among many of its 
leaders. In spite of the fact, shown by the recent election 
of Mr Purshottamdas Tandon as president of Congress, that 
on a long-term basis the right wing of the Party is growing 
stronger, Mr Nehru’s short-term appeal was successfully 
based on a plea for moderation and the need to avoid splitting 
Congress ranks. One important result has been to make it 
Possible to continue the tremendously successful combination 
at the head of the government of Mr Nehru and the highly 
respected right wing leader, Sardar Patel. India already 
owes them both an immeasurable debt. The sight knows 
that it cannot, as yet at any rate, divide Congress against 
the Prime Minister. 


The question of his place in the Indian political future is 
now becoming very intriguing. In some respects, he is a 
liability—tike many men—both to his own country and 
to the outside wold His personal attitude to Kashmir— 
which prevents a settlement with Pakistan—his volatility and 
his apparent inability to see the wood for the trees on the 
World issue of Communism, all make it difficult to count on 
ndia pursuing its own best interests. They also leave a 
gaping hole in the political defence of southern Asia. On 
the other hand, if it had not been for Mr Nehru, open 
hostilities might already have broken out between Irdia and 
Pakistan, Equally, he is a persistently moderating force in 
internal politics and a focus for much left wing opinion which 
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might otherwise drift towards the Communists. On balance, 
Mr Nehru’s success at Nasik has undoubtedly been to his 
country’s advantage. And even if the days of his ascendancy 
are now numbered, he has at least postponed for a little 
longer the day when a split in Congress will risk giving the 
Indian Communists a great Opportunity. 


* * * 


Malayan Balance-Sheet 


On his arrival in Britain last week for the Common- 
wealth Conference on aid for South-east Asia Mr Malcolm 
MacDonald, Commissioner-General for the United Kingdom 
in that area, was unusually guarded about prospects there. 
In Malaya, indeed, the authorities have been caught out 
before now in over-optimism. The Briggs Plan—to attack 
the Communist guerrillas systematically by beginning in 
Johore and Negri Sembilan in the south and thea working 
northwards—has now been in operation for just over three 
months. Rightly enough, no one is yet prepared to come 
out with a strong public statement about its success or 
failure ; Mr MacDonald limited himself to a warning that 
the “terrorists have a terrific lot of fight in them still... . 
It will be a long struggle whatever happens.” The Briggs 
Plan, in fact, is meant to continue for another year at least. 

None the less the Administration in the Federation of 
Malaya is to be congratulated on having made considerable 
progress in several directions during the past few months. 
Forty thousand Chinese squatters have been resettled and 
given police protection. The police force has risen to 15,000 
and a strength of 25,000 is now aimed at. A Home Guard 
has been formed. An imaginative six-year economic develop- 
ment plan was signed in Kuala Lumpur by Sir Henry. 
Gurney, the High Commissioner, on June 21st. And, above 
all, the prospects of inter-communal agreement to enlarge 
the citizenship are now good. If legislation could be intro- 
duced soon, it would probably be followed by the introduc- 
tion of electoral responsibility, at least in the municipalities— 
a bold but sensible step at the present time. 

On the other hand the Administration has three particular 
causes for worry. While General Briggs is fighting the 
guerrillas with no little success in the south, incidents are 
still appallingly frequent elsewhere. There are now 11,000 
internees ; what is to become of them? And, finally, the 
development plan needs money. Malaya still requires the 
most resolute local leadership and full backing from Britain 
if it is to pull through. 


* * * 


Mr Webb’s Beefsteak 


Mr Maurice Webb, in a weekend speech in his con- 
stituency, coupled a reasoned and timely statement on the 
general rationing situation with a piece of political bravura 
on the theme of meat which has a certain wry entertainment 
value. Assertions that this or that type of misbehaviour by 
this or that type of class enemy—in this case the over- 
charging butcher—are rousing “a high degree of public 
anger,” that searching inquiry will be instituted to rout out 
the malefactors, and that condign punishment will be meted 
out to them, are practically common-form devices for 


We regret that, once again, The Economist appears 
too little and, it may be, too late. This week, 
to the difficulties of the dispute in the printing 


industry have been added those of a gas strike. 
It is impossible to foresee when normal conditions 


of publishing will return. 
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diverting dissatisfaction from a regime which has not quite 
lived up to its professions. The butchers, certiciiady if 
conscious of having a few weak brethren among their ranks, 
may take comfort from reading—say the late Mr Orwell’s 
“ Nineteen Eighty-Four.” 


It is uncertain what comfort the perennially hopeful 
public will derive from the fair prospectus held out by Mr 
Webb, of “a much larger share of good meat produced in 
Australia than ever before” owing to the imminent con- 
clusion of a fifteen-year agreement with the Commonwealth 
Government. The meat, he admitted, would not be in the 
shops “in the next week or two.” Just what a masterpiece 
of understatement this is can be realised on reflecting that 
this mot-yet-concluded agreement relates in part to the 
development of ranching in the Northern Territory, 
where a beginning is soon to be made, with the assistance of 
British capital, in laying several hundred miles of the railway 
which will some day give access to the grass which will 
one day be grazed by the stock which will one day multiply 
into the herds which will one day be available as the beef 
which will one day be shipped to these islands. If the 
housewives of Keighley and elsewhere get a little impatient 
in the meantime, one can always provide a diversion b 
slapping down a few butchers who have kept their thum 
on the scales. 


* * * 


Borstal Training 


From time to time, when a partichlarly serious crime is 
committed and it is revealed that the criminal had been to 
a Borstal institution, doubts are cast on the value of Borstal 
training. It is often alleged to be “ soft ” and to contain too 
little of the punitive element, with the result that the young 
man is encouraged to commit further crimes. A pamphlet* 
just issued by the Howard League for Penal Reform shows 
how unjustified this attitude is. It points out, first, that most 
of the Borstal inmates themselves would have preferred a 
prison sentence to the hard work and shouldering of 
responsibility that they are made to undergo.. It also points 
out that over half of them are not reconvicted during the six 
years after their discharge and that a further 20 per cent are 
reconvicted once only. It is virtually certain that if young 
criminals were always sent to prison instead of to Borstal, 
the number of reconvictions would be far higher. 


The pamphlet does, however, make some criticisms of the 
Borstal system. Some of these are objective and concern 
unsuitable premises (some Borstals are still merely wings of 
ordinary prisons), underpaid staff and inadequate super- 
vision of the offenders after their discharge. But a sec- 
tion of the pamphlet contains subjective criticisms from one 
of the authors, who was once a chaplain at a Borstal 
institution. While strongly in favour of the system, he shows 
how its value is often lessened by misguided attempts to 
inculcate a public school atmosphere, by the lack of experi- 
ment, by lofty moralising, couched in—for the offender— 
unintelligible phrases, and by the prison-mindedness of many 
of the staff. Most of his criticisms seem justified. But man 
people, though progressive in their ideas of penal reform, will 
disagree with his plea that Borstal inmates should be treated 
as sick rather than sinful. This would induce in many of 
them the attitude that their crime was not their fault, that 
their illness was responsible for it, and would weaken the 
sense of responsibility that it is the object of Borstal training 
to promote, 


* * * 


Two Resignations 
The news that Mr Hoffman is to resign the leadership 
of the Economic Co-operation inistration will be learnt 





* “Borstal, a Critical Survey.” By Winifred Elkin and the 
Rev. D. B. Kittermaster. : = 
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with regret in ital in Western Europe. Even 
who disagreed with him ‘on the possibility of hicting s 
quick economic integration of Europe, had nothing but 
admiration for the tireless enthusiasm he brought to the 
workings of the Marshall Plan and the energy he infused 
into the vital task of restoring Europe’s shattered economic 

ine. His motto when he took over the ECA was, “ Pro- 
duce, produce, produce” and no slogan could have better 
suited Europe’s needs. The brilliant result was the restora- 
tion of prewar standards of output within four years of the 
end of the war, a process which took seven years after 1918. 


Mr Hoffman is likely, too, to have left a permanent imprint 
of his vigorous administration on the economies of Britain 
and France. No one could have given more impetus to the 
crucial search for greater productivity and the exchanges of 
the Anglo-American Productivity Council, in particular, may 
lead to a permanent improvement in British methods and 
techniques. For this, and most of other remembered bene- 
fits, the British people owe Mr Hoffman a very warm debt 
of gratitude. 

No less a debt is owed to Mr Lewis Douglas who has 
resigned the American Ambassadorship in London. Mr 
Douglas is the perfect Ambassador—perceptive, sympathetic, 
gallant, friendly, wise. But he has, in fact, been much more 
than an Ambassador ; he has been a policy-maker as well, 
—, in German matters. He will be very sorely 
missed. 


Defence of the Africans 


The presence in London of Mr Erasmus, the South 
African Minister of Defence, for discussions with the British 
Government should be regarded with mixed emotions. The 
implication of South Africa’s interest and willingness to 
participate in defensive schemes outside the Union is wel- 
come, The Middle East is a vital area in the defence of the 
Commonwealth and the more. Dominions that agree to take 
part in peacetime arrangements the better. On the other 
hand, Mr Erasmus represents a government which has spread 
fear and distrust among Africans throughout the African 
continent. It would, therefore, be at least prudent to ask 
whether the military strength which South Africa can muster 
outweighs the disadvantage of too close a relationship with 
. nes that has done so much to antagonise the 

cans. 


The South African Defence Forces rank high in terms of 
men, equipment and fighting ability. A form of conscription 
has been enforced for many years, and although service out- 
side the Union has always been limited to volunteers, there 
has never been any lack of volunteers. Mr Erasmus recently 
announced that defence expenditure was to be increased 
from seven per cent of the budget to more than 20 per cent, 
and there is no doubt that South Africa could make a 
significant contribution towards the defence of the Middle 
East—and towards the suppression of Communist risings 
among the Africans. 


But the struggle against Communism cannot be regarded 
i i It is as much a part 


to Communism—in this case, the Africans—that they would 
do far better to ally themselves with the West. What success 
Se ee ign have if Britain gives a major 
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The Atomisation of Knowledge 


It is rare for the head of a university institute to casti- 
gate his own university for what may be deemed a very 
serious offence in the university world—the atomisation of 
knowledge. This is in effect what Dr G. B. Jeffery, Director 
of the University of London Institute of Education, did in 
last year’s Eddington Memorial lecture, of which the text 
was recently published*. That the other provincial universi- 
ties followed in London’s footsteps he fully admits, but he. 
attributes the initial error to the decision of the early founders 
to provide cheap non-residential university education with 
professors acting as heads of separate “ departments” of 
kiowledge. In the context of their time in the eighteen- 
twenties no other methed of providing cheap university 
education may have been open to them, but the damage that 
this new system did to-the unity of knowledge was none 
the less severe. 


However nostalgic Dr Jeffery may be about the unifying 
influence of the college system at Oxford and Cambridge in 
the past he admits that even his admired Cambridge Colleges 
are not what they were and that the older universities are now 
as affected by the dividing forces of specialisation as the new. 
In the process of knowing more and more about less and less, 
knowledge may disintegrate and become valueless. Fortu- 
nately Dr Jeffery’s remedies are not the glib ones of giving 
students a smattering of some extraneous general education 
nor of requiring two specialisms instead of one. Instead he 
demands the much more exacting aim that university teachers 
should themselves attempt to integrate their part of knowledge 
with learning as a whole and should encourage their students 
to make the same attempt. 


The universities at the present time are under constant 
pressure from the community to take under their wings a 
multitude of subjects and projects of research in which the 
practitioners aspire to university status. Which should the 
universities accept and which reject? Dr Jeffery is not 
afraid of the universities taking students for the professions, 
provided that the criterion of acceptability is based on a re- 
interpretation of the old idea of the “ learned ” professions. 
If the universities would be the poorer without contact with 
these learned professions, or if the professional studies cannot 
be pursued except in contact with a greater body of know- 
ledge, then they are acceptab!e. When many British universi- 
ties are in process of multiplying faculties this is a useful 
distinction to bear in mind. 


Shorter Notes 


All attempts to settle the unofficial strike of London gas 
maintenance engineers which began two weeks ago have so 
far failed. The strike has now seriously affected production 
in a number of factories in London and there is a possi- 
bility that workers will have to be stood off. There is a 
Serious gap in the law of trades disputes if, as seems to be 
the case, it is impossible to take legal action against such 
itresponsible strikers as these. 


* 


There is cause for grave anxiety about the international 
handling of the refugee problem. Next month the General 

sembly of Uno has to consider what was done about it by 
the last session of the Economic and Social Council in 
Geneva. Members will find that the proposed transfer of 
Control from the International Refugee Organisation to the 
new High Commissioner leaves important questions unsettled. 
or instance, there is no provision for emergency relief ; this 
may mean harsh treatment—even expulsion—of homeless 
People from countries like Austria which cannot afford to do 


nena ilies 


* The Unity of Knowledge. Cambrfige University Press. 3s. 6d. 
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without international aid for their refugees. Likewise, it is 
quite unclear how refugees under the High Commissioner’s 
supervision can be resettled. It seems most desirable that the 
resettlement machinery of IRO should not be scrapped but 
retained, if only in part, for further international use. 


* 


Those who are trying to stop the “ world peace congress ” 
from meeting in Sheffield in November should sto» to think 
again. It is the Communists, not the British Government, 
who are taking a grave risk by staging such proceedings in 
level-headed Yorkshire and at the heart of a sitrike-free 
industry. Their peace campaign, which denounces the atom 
bomb and connives at aggression under the title “ war of 
liberation,” has lost much face by events in Korea. It is 
desirable that the British public should see the kind of people 
who run this campaign, hear their belligerent voices, and 
find out for themselves that the Communist dove of peace 
is in fact a fierce and cantankerous breed of pigeon. 


* 


With their Communist leader, Walter Ulbricht, signing 
friendship and economic treaties with Bulgaria this week, the 
east Germans may regard themselves as ready for full satellite 
status in the Soviet sphere. Similar pacts have already been 
signed with Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Roumania, 
and the Soviet-controlled press in Berlin has been saying 
that the Germans have now joined the “ mighty peace front 
headed by the Soviet Union.” This elaborate effo:t to push 
into the background all differences between the eastern 
Germans and their neighbours has reached its clithax just a 
fortnight before the elections that are designed 9 set the 
seal on Communist domination in the Soviet Zone. I: would 
not be surprising if Moscow now marked the occasion by 
some realisation of the concessions to the east German 
republic which were promised this time last year ; if so, 
the occupying powers in western Germany must expect them 
to be embarrassing. 


Rewards of Office 


The experienced witnesses examined before the Com- 
mittee [on official salaries] were unanimous in declaring 
their conviction that the present remuneration for the 
high offices of State is by no means on too liberal a 
scale. . . . On the whole, it is abundantly clear that 
official position in this country is a source of poverty 
instead of being a source of wealth. . . . Nothing has 
surprised us more, in examining the evidence on this 
subject, than the shallow, poor, and short-sighted policy 
of the Radical members of the Committee, as indicated 
by their questions. They seem to have been entirely 
incapable of perceiving that the inevitable consequence 
of that miserable economy, which would reduce the 
salaries of public offices to an inadequate amount of 
remuneration, must be to render these offices inaccessible 
to any but the wealthy; to compel the State to confer 
all its high places of dignity and power exclusively on 
the landed or the monied aristocracy; to deprive the 
country of the services of those able and eminent men 
who happen also to be poor men, and at the same time 
to deprive these men of the power of aspiring to the 
legitimate rewards of great public ability A more slavish 
or mischievous worship of Mammon—a more effective 
falling prostrate at the feet of the aristocracy—can scarcely 
be conceived 
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Books and Publications 


Stalin and Hitler 


The Russo-German Alliance, 1939-1941. By A. Rossi, Chapman and Hall.218 pages. 12s, 6d. 


There has lately been some debate 
on the trustworthiness of ex-Communists 
as exponents of the western world’s 
opposition to communism. It is true 
that many of those once infected with 
the Marxist virus never recover and that 
their anti-communism is merely com- 
- Munism turned upside down. But 
M. Rossi is not among this number and 
his contributions to recent history are of 
outstanding value. He combines a real 
knowledge of how the communist mind 
works with a scrupulous respect for fact. 


It is a pity, however, that his English 
publishers should have offered this little 
volume (a revised version of a ‘book pub- 
lished in France last year) rather than 
the more original and _ illuminating 
“Physiologie du Parti Communiste 
Francais” which is much the most 
illuminating and original of M. Rossi’s 
recent writings. Narratives such as the 
present one, which must for the present 
be based very largely on the documents 
published by the State Department and 
on the evidence in the Nuremberg trials, 
do exist in English ; and M. Rossi would 
be the first to admit that his narrative 
contains no spectacular novelty for any- 
one who has followed the various pub- 
lications on the subject and period. On 
the other hand, he has had access to 
some German materials in addition to 
those published and makes good use of 
them, particularly in examining the 
material aid that the Germans got from 
the Soviet Union. 


On the whole, M. Rossi devotes more 

space to Soviet-German relations during 
the period of what he, perhaps rather 
improperly, calls the “ alliance” than to 
its origins—which some might feel is the 
more interesting as well as the more 
obscure subject. On the origins, he states 
among his specific conclusions that 
“Stalin’s decision to avoid becoming 
involved in the new world war, and to 
reach an agreement with Germany in ful- 
filment of this aim, dates from 10th 
March, 1939, at the latest.” 


He is therefore of opinion that 


“the Moscow talks with the Western 
democracies, although a kind of re- 
imsurance im case an attempt at a 
rapprochement with Hitler’s Germany 
failed, began when Stalin had already de- 
cided to do all he could to reach an under- 
standing, and his only reason for continu- 
ne om oer at ~ erage _ 
to force to a price for 
his collaboration.” is 
If these views are accepted—and the 
circumstantial evidence is —they 
make otiose a good deal of writing in 
Britain tending to lay the blame for the 
Seviet-German pact on the follies of 
Anglo-French diplomacy. 

More important still is the evidence 
that M. Rossi adduces of the extent to 
which Soviet diplomacy and even more 
strikingly world communist propaganda 
assisted the German cause in the period 
between August, 1939, and June, 1940. 


In view of the shameless attempts being 
made to obliterate this episode in Soviet 
and Comintern policy—M. _ Rossi’s 
evidence was well worth assembling. 

What M. Rossi cannot explain is the 
failure of Soviet policy between June, 
1940, and June, 1941, to put the Soviet 
Union diplomatically and strategically in 
a better position to avoid the German 
onslaught. The publication since he 
wrote of Mr Churchill’s “The Grand 
Alliance ” has made this more than ever 
a subject for speculation. Did those who 
had thundered against “appeasement ” 
now believe in its success? What non- 
sense it makes of the claim made by 
Soviet writers such as Eugene Tarlé that 
Marxist science enables Soviet diplomacy 
to be conducted on an altogether higher 
level than “ bourgeois” statesmen can 
attain. 


Japan’s Failure 


Japan’s Economy in War and Recon- 
struction. By Jerome B. Cohen. 
Minnesota University Press (London : Geoffrey 
Cumberlege). 545 pages. $7.50 or 60s, 


This massive volume is a most 
serious and thorough contribution to the 
study of the economic side of Japan’s 
war preparations and war effort. The 
author was one of the American Navy’s 
Japanese language officers and after the 
war took part in the investigation of 
Japanese records. Six of the seven 
chapters of the book deal with prewar 
and wartime Japan ; the seventh surveys 
Japanese economy under the Allied 
occupation, but, though sensible and 
well-informed, it is less illuminating 
than those which tell the inside economic 
story of Japan’s bid for East Asian 
domination. 


As an economist, looking at the war 
retrospectively in a mood of rational 
calculation, Mr Cohen is impressed by 
the futility of Japan’s adventure ; it was, 
he declares, “a war which should never 
have been fought, for one side could not 
win and the other could not lose.” He 
emphasises that Japan, in going to war 
with America, not merely attacked a 
power with an industrial capacity ten 
times its own, but failed even to employ 
fully the limited resources actually avail- 
able to it. Unfortunately, however, it 
is mever any use to point out post 
mortem to aggressive militarists that 
they overestimated their chances. The 
Japanese army leaders staked the fate 
their nation, not on the hope of winning 
a competition in war material produc- 
tion, but on strategic surprise and what 

believed to be a superior fighting 
morale. It is the peacetime unprepared- 
ness of the democracies, their levity and 
negligence in matters of defence, their 
pacifist antics and their superficially 
induce military dictators to believe that 
they can win wars even with an inferior 


war potential. The story of Japan’s 
delusion strongly reinforces the case {or 
deterring aggression today by the 
organisation of immediately available 
forces and not by talk of the striking 
power which might be developed jn 
North America in the third year of a new 
world war. 


A Vision of the Future 


The Community of the Future. By Fr. 
Vinding Kruse. Oxford University Press, 
828 pages. 42s. 


Professor Kruse’s starting point is a 
familiar one. The United Nations 
Organisation, like the League before it, 
has failed to eliminate war. At the 
same time war becomes ever more 
frightful and destructive. The problem 
stated, Professor Kruse sweeps away all 
current suggestions for tackling it. Man 
himself contains the elements of the 
problem and only changes in man will 
provide a remedy. There must be a 
new man, as different from existing or 
modern man as modern man is different 
from primitive man. This new man 
must supplement man’s accomplished 
technical progress. with progress in the 
spiritual sphe-e, in which so far he has 
shown himself lamentably backward. 


lighted a way to salvation. By observing 
and by following the élite, mankind as 
a whole may escape from the present 
round of failures and horrors. 


Professor Kruse expounds his view on 
the community of the future at con- 
siderable length, and the reader wil] need 
to summon all his mental alertness if he 
wishes to avoid bemused 
among the spiritual, esthetic and senti- 
mental values which jostle each other 
uncomfortably closely in these pages. 
The theme of the book would have been 
clearer if its author had, for example, 
exercised a greater restraint in the 

i historical passages. Much 
learning and deep thinking are, 


to include the right to one’s own portrait 
and the right not to be stared at. 
The book is in three parts. In the 
first Professor Kruse postulates the need 
or an extension of justice and morality, 
but first asks whether these are merely 


remnants of mysticism and superstition 
or can be shown scientifically and 
rationally to have validity. The second 
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THE POPULATION OF IRELAND 
1750-1845 


By K. H. CONNELL 18s. net . 


In this book the author revises the traditional estimates of the population 
of Ireland in the eighteenth century and examines the causes of the great 
acceleration in the rate of that appears to have begun by the 1780s. 
Apart from the contribution the book makes to Irish history it should interest 
economic historians of . They are inclined to regard falling mortality 
as the major cause of very rapid growth of population during the 
Industrial Revolution. In Ireland, it is here argued, the contemporary 
quickening in the rate of increase was mainly the result of unusually high 
fertility. This conclusion is borne out by an a of the remarkably full 
data on fertility and marriage collected for the 1841 Census. In a reassess- 
ment of agrarian history in the half-century before the Famine, higher 
fertility is associated with economic and social developments which both 
encouraged and allowed people to marry while exceptionally young. 
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The first small thread 


Just a hundred years ago the good ship “ GOLIATH ” laid 
the first submarine telegraph cable across the Dover Strait. 
How many would have realised then that this endeavour was 
the first small thread in a web that was to cover the whole 
world with a complicated system of Telecommunications ? 
To-day the 155,000 miles of ocean cables, owned and main- 
tained by Cable & Wireless Ltd., are constantly humming with 
news flashes, business deals and communications of State. 
The Company operate overseas telegraph stations in the Crown 
United Kingdom postal telegraph offices with the Common- 

network. ‘ 


CABLE « WIRELESS LTD 


Cable & Wireless Led., Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 
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ARE WORKERS HUMAN? 
Gordon Rattray Taylor 


* This thesis Mr. Taylor expounds and illustrates 
with _a combination of vigour, horse sense, 
occasional indignation, more frequent humour, 


and decent forthright English, which makes his 


book as hard to put down as is a fast-moving 
novel.’ 


The Economist. 
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In the Board Rooms... 


WATCH COMMODITY 
PRICES! 

The outbreak of war in Korea has 

brought violent changes in com- 

modity prices, which directly 

affect not only share values 


on the breakfast tables and the 
desks of business and 


and private lives. 

THE FINANCIAL TIMES now 
publishes ‘“Commodity Notes’’— 
daily news and comment on the 
world’s commodity markets. No 
other newspaper gives, each morn- 
ing, yesterday’s causes for the 
price movements of today and 
tomorrow—yet another reason 
why THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
is indispensable to executives 


administrative leaders, the 
newspaper chosen for general 
news may vary. But the 


daily paper read exclusively 


members of purchasing depart- 
ments. 
RUBBER SHARE for the value of its business 
YIELDS 
; than 70 Rubber , : : 
Geeta now included in information, and for its 


financial and industrial news, 


jbae 1308. never changes. 


Men who mean Business read 
THE 


FINANCIAL TIMES 


every day 
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EAST 1949. 485 pp. 22s. 6d. (23s.) 


A comprehensive report on the major economic changes and 
developments in Asia and the Far East during 1949. Prepared 
E ic C on 


by the Secretariat of the United Nations 
for Asia and the Far East. 






NATIONAL INCOME STATISTICS OF VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES 1938-1948. 252 pp. Paperbound 
17s. 6d. (18s.) ; Clothbound 25s. (25s. 9d.) 


Presents for the first time complete social accounts for 12 
countries, as well as the latest detailed statistics of national income 
and expenditure for 32 countries. Statistics of consumers’ 
expenditure and capital formation are also included. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN SELECTED 
COUNTRIES—Volume If. 271 pp. 15s. (15s. 6d.) 
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To sell America’s 
_most important audience 


The New York Times 


International Trade Supplement 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 3, 1951 


Must reading for more than 500,000 regular subscribers 
to The New York Times...in New York, Washington, 
and throughout a// the 48 states. 


Your advertising in this important section will reach 
leading merchants, industrialists, government and military 
officials, department store executives, business and financial 
leaders, and thousands of above-average-income families. 
Get all the facts, today, from our London office. A few 
copies of the 1950 edition are available upon request. 
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14, COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, S. W. 1, TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 3305/6 
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REVIEW OF INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY 
PROBLEMS 1949. 76 pp. 4s. 6d. (4s. 9d.) 


A discussion of current international commodity problems and 
agreements, together with a survey of the current situation with 
regard to a number of internationally-traded commodities. 


CATALOGUE OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
PROJECTS 1950. 515 pp. 27s. 6d. (28s.) 
Lists and describes} 723 projects in the economic and social 
fields currently planned, in progress or recently completed by the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 


A STUDY OF STATELESSNESS. 
(9s. 6d.) i 
A study of the origin and extent of the problem of statelessness 


with recommendations for the improvement of the status of 
stateless persons and for the ultimate elimination of statelessness, 


190 pp. 9s. 


YEARBOOK ON HUMAN RIGHTS FOR 1948. 
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A review of the national development plans, programmes and Contains constitutional provisions, ive texts and inter- 
agencies of eight countries: Australia, Bulgaria, bia, national treaties and agreements in 1948 relating to 
New Zealand, Philippines, Puerto Rico, Sou Rhodesia and human rights, as well as an extensive review of the work of the 
. the Union of South Africa. United Nations in the field of buman rights during 1948. 

Prices in brackets include postage 


United Nations Publications are obtainable from : 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE: 
London (Post Orders: P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1), Edinburgh, 








Manchester, Birmingham, Cardiff, Bristol, Belfast, or through any 
bookseller. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





‘‘Mr Republican” Campaigns 


(From a Correspondent in Ohio) 


HE eyes of the American electorate these days are on 
Ohio, where Senator Robert A. Taft (known nationally 
as “ Mr Republican ”) is the chosen target of the Democratic 
Administration’s marksmen for this off-year Congressional 
election. To the Republican faithful he is the candidate 
who must win on November 7th and a few months ago he 
seemed assured of a walk-over. Now Mr Taft faces a hard 
fight although out-of-state reporters who accompany the 
Senator on his campaign treks still find this hard to believe. 
To them the leader of the opposition is the most able and 
influential member of Congress. Few political observers 
outside the State have ever heard of the Democratic candi- 
date, Mr Joseph T. Ferguson and, when they see “ Jumping 
Joe” in action on the platform, they are not impressed. 
Nevertheless, the Taft forces are worried. They face the 
certain opposition of all the big trade unions, the probable 
opposition of many Roman Catholics and the possible 
opposition of political independents, who may hold the 
balance of power in this normally doubtful State. The 
American Federation of Labour and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organisations, the railroad brotherhoods and the mine 
workers, have formed the “ United Labour League of Ohio ” 
against the author of the Taft-Hartley Act. The Catholics, 
a strong minority in the big cities, are resentful of Mr Taft’s 
stand against using Federal funds to pay bus fares for 
children who go to church schools. The independents have 
always distrusted the Senator’s views on foreign policy. 
That distrust is now underlined by the deepening world 
crisis and the certainty that re-election would help his chances 
of getting the Republican nomination for the Presidency 
in 1952. 
* 


In Ohio, as in every other State with a real contest, the 
dominant issue in the campaign up to now has been the 
responsibility for America’s costly unpreparedness in Korea. 
Until the turn in the tide of battle, it looked as though Korea 
would cost the Administration many votes in November, and 
Mr Taft’s labour opponents revised their campaign strategy 
to fit this development. While still branding him “ the 
enemy of labour,” they began to concentrate their fire upon 
his voting record and his public utterances on foreign policy. 
They have had the help of a volley from the White House: 
the President’s Special Assistant, Mr Harriman, has 
declared that “Communist objectives would have been 
furthered” if Congress had followed Mr Taft’s advice. 


The Senator answers with an aggressive defence. In the 
most vigorous campaign of his career, his favourite topic 
has been the blunders of the State Department. He has 
demanded the resignation of Mr Acheson for “ giving Russia 
the green light in Korea.” He accuses the Department of 
harbouring Communist sympathisers and, through them, of 
a@ppeasing Red China.” With his eyes on Korea, he asks 
what became of the $50 billion of taxpayers’ money which 
Was spent on defence during the past four years. 


These darts, some of which have struck home, have won 
rounds of applause at the big Republican gatherings. But 
their effect has been quite different on political independents, 
mainly professional men and women who do not frequent 
campaign rallies. Like many Republicans, they agree with 
Mr Herbert Hoover that to attack the government in war- 
time is risky—and not only because the picture might, 
as it has, change dramatically in Korea before election day 
and perhaps become an asset for the Administration. A 
political feud over responsibility for Korea could split the 
country in the midst of the defence effort. While the Senator 
is no longer an isolationist—where Russia is concerned—the 
more liberal Republicans deplore his opposition to the North 
Atlantic Pact and the military assistance programme. Mr 
Taft’s critics do not question his extraordinary knowledge of 
government, his industry and his political courage, which 
even President Truman has publicly conceded. What they 
question is the Senator’s judgment in foreign affairs. He is 
an invaluable man to have on your side when he is right, 
but an embarrassing ally when he is wrong. 


Despite these drawbacks, however, the odds still appear 
to be slightly in Mr Taft’s favour. He won against labour’s 
opposition in 1944 and this year he is trying to split the 
labour vote with an organisation of Republican workers and 
trade unionists who are grateful to the Taft-Hartley Act for 
“protection against the labour bosses.” The sectional 
antagonism of the Roman Catholics is reduced by their 
suspicions of the Administration’s “ softness ” toward Com- 
munists and their resentment against Mr Truman’s policy 
toward Spain. As for the independents, while Mr Taft’s 
foreign policy is certainly not to their taste, they find it hard 
to swallow his opponent. If the Republicans lose, it will be 
because the majority voted against Mr Taft, not for Mr 
Ferguson. That amiable, hand-shaking politician has no 
discernible qualifications for the job of US Senator, except 
that he can be counted on to vote for the Administration 
and Fair Deal with his eyes shut. Mr Ferguson’s campaign 
tactics were displayed at their worst when he charged that 
Mr Taft “ secretly hopes for an American defeat in Korea 
as a desperate chance for re-election.” 


The Taft campaign may profit from the blunders of the 
labour opponents, who have picketed some of the Senator’s 
meetings. Dipping into an election fund perhaps even larger 
than the Republican treasury, they have published one 
million copies of a class-conscious comic book, couched in 
scurrilous language and loaded with errors. After the 
independents nervously contemplate the Taft record in 
foreign affairs, they turn to the tactics of the Democratic 
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candidate and his labour backers—and are left in the 
quandary in which American political independents so often 
find themselves. 

The farmers have supported the Senator on foreign affairs 
since his pre-war isolationist days. They could swing the 
election—if they turn out in sufficient numbers. They failed 
to do so in 1948, thereby costing Mr Dewey the State. The 
fear that wartime prosperity may encourage rural lassitude 
spurs Senator Taft to prodigious labours in the farming 
districts. He can count on majorities in most, if not all, 
farm counties, But these must be big enough to overcome 
his handicap in most of the industrial communities. He will 
probably need a majority of more than 150,000 in the rural 
counties. In 1944 he carried all 85 of them, by 158,000, 
but he won the election by only 17,000 votes. The margin 
of victory in November could easily be as small as that. 


In a contest in which labour and the farmers tend to cancel 
each other out and the independents cannot make up their 
minds, victory should go to the stronger party organisation. 
That is why Republicans and Democrats alike are working 
around the clock and spending lavishly to “get out the 
vote.” The recent anti-Taft trend may prove a blessing in 
disguise for the Senator. Last spring his party managers 
were alarmed by symptoms of over-confidence in the ranks. 
They need not fear that now. 


American Notes 
Congress Clears the Desks 


Congressmen have sped home at last to revive their wilt- 
ing campaigns, having, for the moment at least, swept their 
desks clear of two awkward problems: Communists and 
taxes. Mr Truman, anxious perhaps not to place a heavier 
handicap on Democrats who must run for re-election, vetoed 
the McCarran anti-Communist Bill without delay ; the House 
and the Senate, with equal promptness, repassed it despite 
the President’s impassioned and personal appeal to them 
to let the veto stand. 

In the President’s view, the Bill—now unfortunately law— 
was not only unworkable and pernicious, but self-defeating. 
Instead of hurting the Communists it would help them; 
instead of strengthening internal security it would weaken it. 
The clearest example of a Red hunt falling into its own pit 
is the requirement that a public register should be compiled 
of all defence installations. The intention was to prevent 
the hiring of Communists, but the result, if it is ever pub- 
lished, would be a gift to all spies and saboteurs. ay 
nonsensical is the expectation that Communist groups wi 
register themselves and their affairs with the Attorney- 
General ; as Mr Truman noted, this is like requiring all 
thieves to report to the Sheriff. The Communist Party has 
already announced that it has no intention of co-operating 
in this “ murder of the Bill of Rights.” The stage is now 
set for years of litigation, with the certainty that even if the 
Attorney-General wins a case, the organisation concerned 
will change its name and force him to begin all over again. 
The abuses made possible by the requirement that Com- 
munist “front” groups must valent lacs no such impedi- 
ments. The definition of a “front” is so vague that sym- 
pathy with a single Communist cause—the elimination of 
slum housing, for example—might be sufficient to hang a 
Red label around the neck of a patriotic body. The Senate, 
however, by §7 votes to 10, and the House, by 286 votes to 
48, turned a deaf ear to the President. - It is left to the 
American sense of justice, the courts, and the ingenuity of 
the Communists to sort out the many goats from the sheep 
in Senator McCarran’s pasture. 
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To wind up the $4.7 billion tax Bill, Congressmen had to 
leave a i note: the assurance that when they 
return on November 27th for a short lame-duck session they 
will set about imposing an excess profits tax. Many felt they 
would be asking for trouble if they returned home bearing 
higher taxes for individuals and for ordinary corporate 
profits, but leaving war profits untouched. A compromise 
was finally reached requiring the finance committees to 
submit a plan for an excess profits tax as soon as possible 
after November 15th, and promising that this should be 
retroactive at least to October 1, 1950, the day that the 
individual taxpayer takes up his new burdens. There may be 
less enthusiasm after the election, however, for this com- 
plicated piece of legislation, and it may prove the chief legacy 
of the Eighty-First Congress to its successor when it 
assembles in January. 


* « * 


Mr Hoffman’s Last Victory 


Mr. Paul Hoffman, who has piloted the Economic Co- 
operation Administration past so many Congressional shoals 
and rocks, won a final victory just as it was announced, to 
universal regret, that he would be leaving government service. 
He is expected to head the Ford Foundation, « private 
institution whose endowment is said to dwarf those of the 
Carnegie and Rockefeller Foundations. Mr Hoffman is to 
be succeeded at. ECA by his ty, Mr William Foster, 
who has experience of ECA’s pro both in Washington 
and abroad, and whose judgment and ability command con- 
fidence. Like Mr Hoffman, Mr Foster is a nominal Repub- 
lican, and came to Washington after work with the Committee 
for Economic Development, the progressive businessmen’s 
research group. The President’s willingness to disregard 
party debts in making important appointments also has been 
demonstrated in the choice of Mr W. S. Gifford to succeed 
Mr Lewis Douglas, the retiring US Ambassador in London. 
Mr Gifford, formerly the head of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, belongs to the body of Republicans 
who support the aims of the Administration’s foreign policy 
and his appointment shows that the bipartisan approach to 
foreign affairs has survived the McCarthy hurricane. 


Mr Hoffman, menund ty Oe President, nd eaeeaiee 
once again in preventing Wherry from shipwrecking 
ECA. One a the last urgent pieces of business before 
Congress was supplemen a priations Bill carrying 
an additional $4 billion for the Marudi Defence Assistance 
programme and $11 billion more for domestic rearmament. 
Alarmed by stories that Britain was shipping machine tools 
to Russia that, in the end, might contribute to the shooting 
down of American soldiers in Korea, the Senate accepted 
Senator Wherry’s amendment requiring the Secretary of 
Defence to determine what shipments from Western Europe 
to Russia would assist the uction of armaments. It then 
required ECA to cut off Marshall aid from any country ship- 
ping such commodities. 

Mr Hoffman protested vigorously that such dictatorial 
methods would be resented, and that a rigid amendment, 
covering as it would even wool, cotton, and duck feathers, 
would come near destroying East-West trade and would 
make more dollar grants if European recovery and 
rearmament were not to be crippled. Moreover, in terms of 
goods for war production, Mr ed that Europe 
was getting the better of the bargain. House then 
passed, and the Senate aren an amendment which mects 
both the objections of Congress—though not those of 
Senator the reservations of the Administration. 
The National Security Council, which Mr Truman heads, 
is to have discretion to cut off Marshall, but aot military, aid 
from any that ships to Russia or its satellites materials 


country 
harmful to the security the United States. 
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TIME-MASTER 


has a place on the council 





YOU'LL FIND a Dictaphone Time-Master in the most 
exalted places. . 

At councils, meetings, committees, international conven- 
tions and at meetings of governing bodies, there’s often a 
Time-Master at work; making a permanent record of every 
vital point and decision, clearly and accurately on small 
plastic Memobelts. 


The perfect office dictating machine 

Time-Master was designed for you in your own office. 
It is the perfect office dictating machine — small, simple 
and highly dependable. Time-Master records on plastic 


Memobelts—each one taking 15 minutes of perfect, 
crisp recording. 


Only Time-Master offers all this! 

1. Streamlined machine, only 4} ins. high, slightly larger 
than a letterhead. 2. Uniformly clear recording and 
reproduction. 3. Uniform back-spacing, immediate place 
finding. 4. Simple automatic operation. 5. Mailable, 
fileable, expendable Memobelts. 6. Nation-wide service 


through our own branches giving you Dictaphone 
dependability. 


Write for TIME-MASTER literature to Dictaphone Co. Ltd. 
(Dept. 0), 107 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


DICTAPHONE 


Kegd. Trade Mork 


ELECTRONIC 
DICTATING MACHINES 


MADE IN GREAT BRITAIN. BRANCH OFFICES: BIRMINGHAM MANCHESTER 
LEED? NEWCASTLE LIVERPOOL BRISTOL GLASGOW DUBLIN CORK BELFAST 






ENGINEERING 


Each of the companies and divisions 

















of the Simon Engineering Group 
deals with some specialised branch 
of engineering, and each is among 
the recognised leaders in its own 
field. The Simon reputation for 
doing a first-class job is seventy 
years old ; it is maintained today 
in the design and construction of 
power stations, coal washeries, 
coke ovens, sulphuric acid plants, 
flour mills, granaries, and many 
other kinds of capital equipment 


for industry at home and abroad. 


HENRY SIMON LTD. 
SIMON-CARVES LTD. 


SIMON .HANDLING 
ENGINEERS LTD. 


TYRESOLES LTD. 

TURBINE GEARS LTD. 

DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO. 
LTD. 












SANDHOLME IRON CO. 
LTD. 


THOS. ADSHEAD & SON 
LTD. 
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TO ALL CONCERNED 


WITH PRODUCTIVITY 


The specialist team from Britain, which recently toured the 
factories of the United States, has brought back to 
British industry a Prescription for Prosperity. “Better 
materials handling”, says their report, “offers a greater 
Opportunity to cut production costs and increase 
productivity than any other single factor”. 

Of the fork truck in particular, the report says, 
“Here is a device of such importance that it 
warrants detailed study by all concerned with 
increasing productivity”. 

Here now—made in Coventry—is the 
Coventry Climax fork truck—ready, now, to take 
over a hundred-and-one jobs of handling all 
along the production-distribution line. It lifts, 
carries, stacks and loads almost anything, up 
to 6,000 Ibs. at a time. -It is mobile, powerful, 
dexterous, versatile. It is a hoist, a truck, a 
loco and a “conveyor belt.” It is a whole 
handling system in one. 

There are Coventry Climax Models, Diesel or P: 
driven, to suit almost every need and circumstance. 
They range from a new TSM 1500 Ib. model specially 
designed for work in small spaces, to the heavy-duty 
FTF series lifting 4000, 5000 or 6000 lb. in a single load. 








COVENTRY CLIMAX ferk lift trucks 


. _ For details of the trucks best suited to your needs, write to Dept. 52 
COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD., WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Australia’s Economic Emergency—I 


Immigrants and Inflation 
(From Our Melbourne Correspondent) 


USTRALIA’S policy of economic development over the 
next ten years is being framed on the assumption that 
there will be a significant increase in the population as a 
result of imm gration. Soon after the end of the war, the 
Labour Government made immigration a cardinal point in its 
economic policy and this policy is being continued and 
by the present Liberal-Country Party Government 

which took office last December. 


Immigration has now reached a rate of about 200,000 
new arrivals a year, a rate which the Government hopes it 
will be able to maintain for the next decade. Taking into 
consideration natural increase, the population of Australia 
is increasing in actual numbers by about 300,000 a year. 
In the current year, the rate of increase is estimated at 3.7 
per cent, which is greater than the average rate of increase 
in the United States when immigration was highest. 


Australia’s immigration policy and the development 
which it brings with it has been described by Professor Sir 
Douglas Copland, Vice-Chancellor of the Australian National 
University, as “the dominant influence in economic policy, 
the overwhelming force moulding the immediate future of 
the Australian economy.” This policy is necessarily closely 
associated with considerations of national defence, but only 
if the international situation should deteriorate seriously 
would defence as such take absolute priority. 


The size of the immigration programme in relation to 
Australia’s present population is shown by the fact that if the 
average rate of increase of 3 per cent is maintained for the 
next ten years, the population of the Commonwealth will 
rise from 8,000,000 to nearly 11 million by 1960—a rise of 
about 40 per cent. This, of course, makes tremendous 

s on the existing resources of the country and already 
some serious stresses and strains in the economy have made 
themselves painfully apparent. 


Pledges on the Pound 


The great influx of new settlers to Australia is aggravating 
to some extent the present state of mounting inflation which 
in the last few months has become Australia’s chief economic 
and political problem. It is indeed proving very embarrass- 
ing to the Government which was returned on a pledge “ to 
put value back into the £1,”—a very tall order at a me when 
world prices are moving upward rather than downward. 
Australia cannot from its own resources provide the capital 
goods necessary to sustain a 40 per cent increase in popula- 
ton over ten years and at the same time maintain the living 
oe enjoyed today. They must come from the Old 

orld. 


Conditions are such, however, that Britain and other easy 
currency countries are unable to provide quickly the capital 
goods and raw materials which are needed for the great pro- 
grammes of public works and the private investment schemes. 
The Commonwealth Government is well aware of this and it 
explains why Mr Menzies, the Prime Minister, made the 
grant of a dollar loan from the International Bank the 
Pemme" of his recent trip overseas. Private invest- 
ment in Australia is proceeding at the rate of about £400 

@ year and there are in addition Government projects 
accounting for a further £150 million. Expenditure under 


these two heads accounted for about 25 per cent of the 
1948-49 national income of about £2,000 million. More- 
over, on the assumption that each new arrival in Australia 
has a capital requirement of about £1,000 in respect of his 
share of houses and factories and manufacturing plant, and 
so on, an influx of 200,000 new people a year makes a 
demand for new capital expenditure of about {200 million 
annually, a very formidable demand in a country with its 
resources so relatively undeveloped. Unless existing capital 
resources are increased, it seems certain that existing living 
standards will be affected. 


Milk Bar Economy 


_ Since the war, there has been a tendency for unessential 
industries to expand much more rapidly than industries that 
are generally regarded as basic—coal, steel, textiles and 
primary products. It has resulted in the basic industries 
being unable to supply the raw materials of industry 
generally. It has led to a state of unbalance in what Sir 
Douglas Copland has called a “ milk bar economy.” 

The best example of the lack of a balanced economy is 
housing, the progress of which is so vitally dependent upon 
the production of basic materials, coal and steel being, as 
always, the key to the situation. Indeed, the lack of houses 
in Australia is perhaps the most urgent single shortage 
facing the country. It is preventing industry from obtaining 
workers ; it is discouraging prospective settlers from coming 
to the country ; it is causing many grave social problems 
arising from overcrowding—and fantastic prices. 

Prospects for an early alleviation of the housing shortage 
in Australia are anything but rosy. The influx of 200,000 
new people a year creates an immediate demand for at least 
50,000 new dwelling places. There are about 75,000 
marriages a year, creating a need for a like number of places 
to live in. From this should be deducted 30,000 fewer 
houses needed on account of deaths, leaving a net demand of 
95,000 new dwellings a year. The Australian building 
industry produced only 52,000 new dwellings last year, and 
it is unlikely that this figure will soon rise. : 

In the key industries of coal and steel, production is 
much below present demands (the steel industry is working 
at only 70 per cent of capacity due to shortage of coal and 
labour), which means that there is no margin available for 
new or expanding industries. Needs of black coal are about 
18.5 million tons a year, which are expected to rise to a 
minimum of 22.5 million tons by 1953. Production is at 
the rate of only 15 million tons a year, the balance being 
met by imports purchased at prices much in excess of the 
domestic level. 

Similarly, in almost all sections of the productive machine, 
Australia is failing to meet all domestic requirements in 
manufactured goods generally. In the field of primary 
production, there are naturally no domestic shortages in one 
of the world’s largest exporters of farm commodities, but 
the disquieting aspect here is that there has virtually been 
no increase in the volume of production since 1939. The 
tremendous increase in export income in the last five years 
is a purely monetary phenomenon and as such has been the 
main factor leading to the unhealthy state of inflation in the 
country today. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Torquay Conference 


J" HE representatives of thirty-nine countries, all past 
or intending signatories of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) have assembled at Tor- 
quay this week for another bout of tariff negotiations. 
The tariff negotiations are expected to last for several 
months—probably until next spring. On November 
2nd the talks will for a short time be suspended while 
the delegates debate broader questions of principle. The 
fifth session of the contracting parties to GATT will 
open on that date and will discuss trade questions raised 
by the agreement, the prospects of launching the Inter- 
national Trade Organisation (ITO, to which GATT is 
the forerunner) and the accession of new members. 
The many months to be devoted to the tariff negotia- 
tions will be fully occupied. Since there are nearly 
forty countries represented at Torquay, it would be 
theoretically possible for the number of concurrent 
negotiations among them all to reach a total of seven 
hundred and fifty. The actual number of ini 
couples will be fewer—probably around four hundred 
—because each country will negotiate only with others 
with which it tramsacts an appreciable volume 
of trade. Moreover, the tariffs to be discussed 
between each pair of countries will refer only to those 
items of which one of the two countries is the principal 
' supplier to the other. Any concessions extended to the 
principal suppliers will be automatically extended to all 
other suppliers. The tariff negotiations will proceed 
along the lines developed during the two earlier negotia- 
tions—those at Geneva in 1947 and at Annecy in 1949. 
The basic concept of “ multilateralised concurrent 
bilateral negotiations ” is not easy to say or to understand, 
yet even so it may suggest a procedure simpler than it is 
in practice. Considerable complexities arise during such 
ining by the extent of “ secondary interests,” that 
is, the interests of countries that are not principal sup- 
pliers but have an important stake in the tariffs discussed 
between other pairs of countries. To take a random 
example, any bargaining on the import duties i 
by the United States on raw wool would be in 
negotiations between the United States and Australia, 
since the latter is the “ principal supplier.” But 
ions made by the United States would also be 
benefit to South Africa, New Zealand and a number 
South American countries. Australia might, therefore, 
these secondary beneficiaries to pay part of the 
price demanded by the United States for this particular 
concession. The United States, when it came to negotiate 
with, say, South Africa, would take some account of the 
reduced duty on wool. The of bilateral negotia- 
tion must take these interests into account. 


a 
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negotiations in which Commonwealth countries take 
part. The Commonwealth talks in London last week 
must have attempted to ease this difficulty by a candid 
exchange of views on the extent of such concessions, 


x 


What are the peers for successful tariff negotia- 
tions at Torquay ? A useful harvest of concessions was 
reaped at the Geneva and Annecy meetings, and there 
is less room for reductions now. On the other hand, 
more countries will be represented at Torquay and their 
appearance will allow bargaining on certain important 
items of trade which were deliberately omitted from the 
previous negotiations because the principal suppliers 
were not then present. For example, certain American 
tariffs on chemicals and s will be subject to 
discussion between the United States and western Ger- 
many, whose delegates will make a first appearance at 
these tariff negotiations. Any concessions given to 
Germany on such items will be extended to all other 
parties, and would obviously have special “ secondary 
interest ” to Britain. i main _ “ag dominate 
the Torquay meetings. First, most of the countries, 
with Great Britain in the lead, will seek further reduc- 


likely to argue that they have reached the limit of con- 
cessions and that to stand pat will offer a fully adequate 
quid pro quo for further concessions by the high tariff 

ies. The third will be the of western 


The United States is the only country that is com- 
pelled by domestic legislation to disclose in advance the 
items on which it will be prepared to negotiate. The list 
is impressive, for it consists of no fewer than 2,900 items. 
Too much optimism should not, however, be based on 
this list. The United States is bound by the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act to offer no reductions cxcep 

i ing. i im any case, n 
against corresponding concessions and, y os 


items below one 

renewed. On many important items entering the United 
States the full extent of permissible concessions was 
exhausted at Geneva and Annecy and on others the 
margin of further reductions has been narrowed con- 

vcoogand + Nori oamaaoe oper diisi 
pace at : courting 
US avune teat Sik dain: 40s ations. More- 
over, reciprocity must be respected and the main hope 
of reciprocal concessions is that Commonwealth countries 
may be able to find some margins of preference that can 
be reduced or eliminated. The position of the low tarifl 
countries is one that will command a wide measure of 
sympathy. The extent of the benefits derived from the 
series of tariff negotiations by each participant must not 
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be allowed to rest on such an undeserving criterion as 
the height from which that country’s tariff began its slide 
at the beginning of the series of negotiations. To dis- 
card much sin is not more virtuous than the pursuit of 
virtue itself. The case of the low tariff countries has 
already been recognised by all signatories in a formula 
to the effect that an undertaking to maintain a low tariff 
or free entry for a given product shall be deemed an 
adequate concession for the reduction of a high duty ; 
but this principle, set down in conveniently general terms, 
has yet to be translated into practice. The negotiations 
with Germany will provide an interesting test of the 
principle of making recompense now for indirect benefits 
in the past. As alate comer to the negotiations, Germany 
has received the benefit of all concessions already 
exchanged between the other members, but has not yet 
offered concessions in return. 

The debate on the principles of commercial conduct 
embodied in GATT that opens on November 2nd will 
have a crowded agenda. Among the urgent practical 
matters for decision are the admission of new members, 
including Japan, and the consolidation of existing tariff 
concessions. The concessions negotiated at Geneva and 
Annecy are subject to cancellation at short notice, for 
they depend—as will any further concessions to be 
exchanged at Torquay—upon a protocol of provisional 
application. GATT itself must remain provisional until 
such time as the International Trade Organisation can be 
launched. Meanwhile, an attempt will be made at 
Torquay to bind against increase until the beginning of 
1954 the tariff schedules as they emerge from that 
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conference. The November meeting will also have 
before it the whole question of discrimination in the 
operation of quantitative restrictions on imports. Little 
more than twelve months ago the sterling countries made 
severe cuts in dollar imports. It would be surprising in 
the circumstances of today if the United States did not 
question the propriety and justification of maintaining 
such discrimination against their products. Echoes of 
the Schuman plan may also be heard at Torquay. If 
the project has progressed sufficiently the countries con- 
cerned will have to give notice to GATT of their inten- 
tion to abolish the duties on steel among themselves. 
Since this would be tantamount to setting up a new pre- 
ferential system, it would require GATT’s sanction. 
Discussion of recent changes in the balance of payments 
situation will also bring up the delicate question of the 
relations between the International Monetary Fund and 
GATT. The intention was that the IMF should advise 
GATT whether the claims of countries in difficulty 
with their balance of payments were sufficient to justify 
a discriminatory use of quantitative restrictions on 
imports. Much discussion has taken place on the exact 
scope of the IMF’s functions in this matter—whether 
it should have a passive role, giving information when 
asked, or offer positive advice and guidance. 

The agenda thus bristles with the thorniest and most 
controversial of topics. There will be enough in the 
meeting of the contracting parties of GATT and in the 
tariff negotiations to keep the eight hundred delegates 
and their minions more than fully employed during the 
long sentence to which they are committed in Torquay. 


Business Notes 


Unilever Goes to the Public 


The Unilever debenture issue, important enough in its 
own right, is doubly interesting because it follows so closely 
upon the Chemicals Industries’ and Distillers’ 
placings of unsecured loan stock with the institutions. When 
the Unilever report appeared in July, it was clear that the 
company would take an early opportunity to raise additional 
capital, and the presumption was equally clear that this was 
likely to be of a Pos charge character. The public issue 
next Tuesday is of £10 million 33 per cent debenture stock, 
1955-75 at £984. 

Unilever’s decision to make a public issue has been widely 
approved, and altho sh the terms have been cut fairly fine, 


Since Unilever receives £96 13s. 9d. in cash per £100 of 
stock, it is in effect borrowing on more favourable terms 
(and for a longer period) than ICI, for the yield to redemp- 
scriber, thar eine ae 18s. od. per cent. To the sub- 
pore the new stock £3 16s. 11d. per cent to final 
te—a return that is closely in line with other high grade 
debenture issues issued in recent months, among them John 
ummers, English Electric and Patons and Baldwins. 
however, other and wider questions that are 
present in board’s mind in deciding 


been in the 
upon a public offer. these, the need for a permanent 
the structure is conceivably one of 
most important ; once that need had been r ised, 
betwaie s rtually chose itself, for the rigid relations 
fad eh tie one on the eens gear 
degree of dependence rmer on prefer- 
€nce capital already in issue must have decided the form of 





Unilever has not shied at the need for extensive new borrow- 
ing powers, for it is taking powers to borrow in all forms, 
including the present stock, up to as much as two- 
thirds of the British group’s capital and reserves ; this 
would provide maximum powers to borrow as much as {100 
million, of which self-liquidating borrowing for trade pur- 
poses may absorb up to £50 million. These figures illustrate 
the modesty of the new debenture issue when it is put in its 
proper perspective against the resources of the British under- 
taking. Average profits of the British group during the 
past ten years cover the interest charge on the stock 42 
i and its assets give a cover for capital of 15 times. It 
would evidently take something far more serious than a 
normal trade setback to upset such handsome cover ; and 
even though the exercise of the maximum borrowing powers 
(which in any case lies well in the future) would reduce these 
figures, it would hardly weaken the basic economic strength 
of the undertaking. 


* * * 


Monetary Policy and Inflation 


Several overseas monetary authorities have recently 
shown their readiness to elevate credit restriction to a more 
important place in the fight for monetary stability. In the 
United States the barely suppressed struggle between the 
Federal Reserve authorities (who are plainly alarmed at the 
20 per cent. increase in private bank loans since early June) 
and the Secretary of the Treasury (who is apparently pre- 
pared to defend the ruling and almost ludicrously low rate 
on Government securities to the last ditch) now seems to 
have reached the limits of good administrative order. The 
latest developments have been a statement by the chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board that inflation is not merely 
threatening—“ it is here now ”: the tightening up of controls 
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on instalment credit ; and the raising from 2 to 2} per cent 
of the rate charged by leading New York city banks to first- 
class buyers of credit. In addition, the new and higher dis- 
count rate of 13 per cent set in operation by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York a month ago is now ruling in 
all other reserve cities. 


The return to monetary policy in Sweden has teen more 
marked. Since early August the Riksbank has refrained 
from pegging the long-term rate on Government securities 
at 3 percent. This is a complete reversal of post-war policy, 
for this rate had been maintained through open market pur- 
chases ever since 1945. Nor is this all. For the first time 
in Swedish banking history a system of compulsory reserve 
ratios has been imposed on the commercial banks. These 
ratios are admittedly moderate, but the Riksbank has also 
sought to back them up by a circular demanding new 
restraints on commercial bank lending. This circular seems 
to be couched in the usual indefinite terms proscribing 
advances for “ speculative” or “ non-essential” purposes— 
terms that are never easy to define, let alone to enforce. 
Among other countries that have imposed new credit restric- 
tions in the past few weeks, the most important are perhaps 
_ Belgium and Canada; across Europe in general, however, 
there is the unmistakable sound of the sharpening of the 
credit weapon. Amid all these developments, two points 
should be made. First, although it is obviously desirable 
to prevent any new expansion of bank credit from contri- 
buting towards inflation, it is not always possible, or even 
desirable, to prevent any expansion in consequence of infla- 
tionary pressure that already exists. Secondly, one of the 
main virtues of credit restriction compared with physical 
controls is that it should allow the ordering of commercial 
priorities through the price mechanism. Widespread 
attempts at “selective” credit control (of which th: Riks- 
bank memorandum is but one example) show that many 
Governments are unwilling to rest complete trust in the 
credit mechanism even to check the first consequences of the 
rearmament boom. 


* * w 


Sterling after the Commonwealth Talks 


The first and most important of the current series of 
Commonwealth financial discussions has now ended. The 
Finance Ministers and central bank representatives of Com- 
monwealth countries who met in London last week have 
completed their survey of the broad lines of exchange and 
commercial policy that their countries are likely to follow 
in the near future. They were given full documentation 
illustrating the remarkable improvement that has taken place 
in the balance of payments and exchange situation of the 
sterling area. The gold and dollar reserve figures which are 
to be published in about a week’s time will make known some 
of the delectable fare that was put before them. The 
Commonwealth representatives, however, did not allow 
themselves to be tempted by this improvement into embark- 
ing upon unduly adventurous decisions. It seems that 
sterling exchange and commercial policy is still to be domi- 
nated by defensive caution. Economy in dollar imports is 
to continue as before. There is to be no modification, much 
less renunciation, of last year’s decision of the sterling coun- 
tries to achieve and maintain the 25 per cent cuts in dollar 
imports. Despite the improvement in the reserve, the dis- 
crimination needed to implement this decision will continue. 
The primary need is to build up the gold and dollar reserve. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, when invited by visitors 
from overseas to estimate what reserves Britain and other 
sterling countries would need before they could move effec- 
tively towards non-discrimination in commercial policy and 
convertibility of current sterling into dollars, has been known 
to suggest a target of $10,000 million—which is tantamount 
to saying that non-convertibility and discrimination must be 
regarded as permanent features of British economic policy. 
The British representatives at last week’s financial talks 
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appear to have persuaded all the others of the desirabj); 
and wisdom of this attitude. © desirability 


This week the Commonwealth representatives have turned 
their attention to the problem of economic development in 
south and south-east Asia. A good deal of material has re- 
sulted from the questionnaires sent to the countries in these 
regions after the Colombo and Sydney conferences. These 
replies are being sifted and analysed in London. {t is certain 
that what has been asked is well beyond the capacity of 
Commonwealth countries as a whole to satisfy, and the 
London Conference has realised without delay the need for 
American assistance if this enormous task is to b: success- 
fully tackled. But the pressures mounting on the American 
economy, both in the domestic sphere and through the rising 
tide of external assistance, may make it difficult for the 
United States to provide in this crucial part of the world 
enough help towards meeting urgent needs. 


* * * 
The Future of Wool 


Demand at the first wool sales of the season in London 
last week was strong. Prices rose by 40 to 80 per cent, the 
larger increases being shown by crossbred wools. Prices 
have since tended to ease slightly, but London quotat'ons 
have maintained their premium of 74 per cent over Aus- 
tralian prices, which suggests that manufacturers’ stocks are 
none too large to bridge the three months’ transit time for 
shipments of wool to Europe from Australia. Pressure to 
obtain crossbred wools is readily explained. When prices for 
merino wools rise, consumers seek to satisfy part of their 
demand by using instead finer and even medium crossbreds. 


When the international wool study group opens its fourth 
meeting in London next Monday, it will be confronted with 
a situation very different from that of earlier years. On this 
occasion, the study group is confronted with the fact that 
current supplies of wool do not cover the present rate of 
consumption. The market can count on only 70 million |b. 
(clean) of wool from the Joint Organisation’s stock to aug- 
ment the season’s clip of 2,280 million lb.; a gap of 200 
million lb. between supplies and consumption remains. Trade 
stocks may not exceed 1,000 million lb. (clean)—if, indeed, 
they are as high. If there are further needs for service 
uniforms, the gap will be still wider and prices will te under 
greater pressure. Against this background, the campaign of 
the dominion wool-growers for a price-support scheme is 
clearly inopportune. This proposal was to have been the 
main item on the agenda of the study group, but the present 
boom in wool makes it of purely academic interest. The 
world wool clip increases by only 3 or 5 per cent annually 
and a marked increase in output would be needed to satisfy 
the present high level of consumption. Wool prices are 
likely to remain highly profitable for sheep farmers and 
will encourage the maximum increase in output. But mean- 
while, the business of the study group is surely to concern 
itself with the consequences of a wool shortage. 


The United States delegation has in mind a scheme for 
international allocation which may be formally tabled, despite 
the political and administrative difficulties that it would 
involve. But the study group might spare some thought on 
the use of substitute materi In Britain, consumption of 
rayon and other fibres represents only 20 per cent of all raw 
materials consumed in the wool textile industry. But it 1s 
significant that the use of these other fibres has increased by 
more than 50 cent during the first half. of this yeat. 
The same development can be seen in other countries. Is 
world production of rayon and other fibres sufficient to enable 
the wool textile ind to use more of them for mixing with 
wool ? It seems doubtful. World production of rayon (yarn 
and staple fibre) increased last by 10 per cent to 2,725 
million 1b.; total output was $0 per cent larger, tine 
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as a possible substitute for use in cheaper wool 
areas orlon and terylene as a substitute for higher grade 
wools. But these lately developed new fibres need new 
factories and several years must elapse before they appear 
in large quantity. For the coming year, at any rate, the 
public will have to get used to dear wool, if the market 
mechanism is still being used to allocate supplies, or: to 
scarce wool if an international allocation scheme is adopted. 


* * * 


Rising Commercial Vehicle Exports 


The recent marked increase in commercial vehicle 
exports suggests that some of the selling difficulties abroad 
of which firms complained last year have been overcome. 
In the first eight months of this year, 98,299 vehicles were 
exported compared with 57,748 in the same period of 1949. 
The rise in sales abroad is much greater than the industry 
thought possible in the spring, when the Ministry of Supply 
ordered a severe reduction in the numbers of vehicles to 
be delivered to the home market during the year. 


An examination of the export figures shows, however, that 
the improvement is distributed unevenly, and indeed uncom- 
fortably, between the various sections of the industry. This 
was confirmed by business done at the Commercial Motor 
Show. The firms doing well, both at home and abroad, are 
the makers of delivery vans, who are also the makers of 
passenger cars. In the first six months of this year 35,296 
delivery vans were exported, compared with 18,121 in the 
same period of last year. Moreover, the improvement is 
largely due to the much bigger shipments to one country, 
Australia, which took 26,083 commercial vehicles in six 
months compared with 9,835 last year. But more than half of 
the increase in exports to Australia is made up of increased 
shipments of delivery vans. At home, too, delivery vans are 
selling easily. With the purchase tax levied on the value of 
the chassis only, the tax on most light vans is less than {100 
and is usually about £70. Sums like these are proving no 
deterrent to home buyers. 


The restrictions imposed by many countries on imports 
from the United States have undoubtedly stimulated exports 
from Britain. Builders of the heaviest types of vehicles have 
taken the opportunity to develop designs previously produced 
only by American firms. The appearance of one or two 
exceptionally heavy wheeled tractors at the exhibition is 
evidence of this (although the value of these vehicles is 
primarily military) and builders of such equipment, who are 
also usually builders of heavy special purpose bodies such 
as tanker bodies, have a good export market. Their home 
market, too, is unaffected so far by the purchase tax, though 
the tax on vehicles of this kind can be as much as £700. 


The firms who do find the market difficult are some of 
those who make vehicles between these two categories, the 
light and the very heavy. On lorries and on some types of 
Coaches the tax amounts to between £200 and £500. This 
is a high enough proportion of the selling price to make home 
buyers hesitate. Nor are exports of such vehicles easy. Some 
of the South American countries which are traditional 
markets for British buses are willing to place orders but less 
ready to find sterling to pay for them. Other countries 
impose import restrictions which make sales difficult. A 
Particular problem faces the specialised body builder, of 
whom there are about a thousand in the industry. This is 
the growing export of chassis only. As an example, in the 
first half of this year 1,466 bus and coach chassis were 
€xported compared with 142 complete buses and coaches. 


*& x * 


The Rise in Electrical Materials 

. The Board of Trade is revising its index of wholesale 
prices “ on the basis of representing directly or indirectly all 
™portant commodities entering into the economy of the 
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country.” The existing series goes back to 1935, and its 
weighting was based on information obtained from the census 
of production in 1930 ; but the results of the 1948 census 
should make a new system of weights practicable. The full 
revision seems likely to take some time. As a beginning, how- 
ever, sub-indices are being prepared to represent the price 
movements of materials used in certain major industries ; and 
the first of these, covering materials used by the electrical 
machinery industry, has been published. _ An index of 
mechanical engineering materials is expected to follow soon. 
The new index is important to manufacturers of electrical 
€quipment because the rise-and-fall clauses in their contracts 
call for the use of a price index of some kind. The index used 
by the electrical manufacturers and their chief customer, the 
British Electricity Authority, has been the “ intermediate 


products ” sub-index of the Board of Trade index of whole- ° 


sale prices ; but copper and certain other commodities used 
in making electrical equipment are not represented in that 
sub-index, and since electrical engineering contracts can take 
a number of years to complete, a good deal can depend on 
the accuracy of the index employed. Presumably it is 
intended that the BEA and the electrical manufacturers will 
agree to adopt the new index instead. But thovgh this 
course will no doubt be an improvement on the existing 
arrangement, it may still present difficulties. The BEA may 
think twice before it adopts an arrangement relating the 
price of all generating equipment even partially to the prices 
of non-ferrous metals. Turbo-alternators, for example, con- 
tain little non-ferrous material. The new index promises to 
be extremely buoyant if war scares continue, and its effect 
on the cost of the BEA expansion programme might well 
be serious. 

A glance at the published monthly figures of the 
new index produces a hair-raising impression. The base 
date taken is as recent as June 30, 1949 ; and from 100 on 
that date the index rose to 122.5 in August this year. In July 


and August, 1949, the index was below par, but it rose in - 


September and jumped by six points in October, following 
devaluation, to 108.6. The stiffest rise has been this year, 
from 109.4 in March to 122.5 in August. For the conveni- 
ence of industrial users the index has been calculated back 
to January, 1945, when it stood at 74.2. 


* * * 


The Film Levy 


The set of arrangements by which the British film 
production industry is to be subsidised with money collected 
by the cinema box-offices is now in force, and the organisa- 
tion to administer the subsidy has been created under the 
name of British Film Production Fund Ltd. Sir Harold 
Barton, the chartered accountant, has been appointed chair- 
man by the President of the Board of Trade, and four trade 
associations in the film industry—representing the film pro- 
ducers, the specialised film producers, the renters and the 
exhibitors—have nominated three directors each to the 
board. The levy has not been given statutory force, and is 
to work on a “voluntary” basis ; that is, the methods of 
enforcement on exhibitors are to be limited for the present 
to what the trade can devise for itself. The directors of the 
new company saw the President of the Board of Trade last 
week, and presumably heard from Mr Wilson an outline of 
how he desires the scheme to work. Their first formal meet- 
ing will be held next week. 

The company’s main task will be to distribute to the 
British film producers a sum which may amount to 
£1,500,000 a year, collected from the exhibitors by means of 
a levy. The arithmetic of the scheme is that the Treasury 
scales some {1,650,000 a year through a reduction of tax 
on the cheaper seats in cinemas, but regains about £1,350,000 
through the raising of the prices of the dearer seats. Thus the 
Treasury makes a net contribution of £300,000, and since 
the public is expected to pay an additional {2,700,000 for 
its seats, cinema revenues should be increased by about 
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£ 3,000,000. The exhibitors are to half of this and pay 
rest into the Film Production Fund in the form of a levy 
of a farthing for each seat sold. 

Mr J. Arthur Rank, whose organisation is in the happy 
position of benefiting both as exhibitor and as producer by 
this arrangement, commented on the scheme in his statement 
circulated with the report and accounts of Odeon Theatres. 
As he saw it, the scheme was an admission “ in principle ” 
that the film industry needs help ; but the proposals were 
not adequate and “the help that has been offered does not 
solve the problem.” 


* * * 
Hot Money in Australia 


Australia is now second only to India among oversea 
holders of sterling balances. At the end of July the foreign 
assets of the Commonwealth bank, almost wholly in sterling, 
amounted to £A538 million, equivalent to £430 million 
sterling, and they were known to be mounting fast. There 
has long been apprehension in this country that a reversal 
of Australia’s booming export prices might bring some of 
these funds into the service of an Australian payments 
deficit, and thus impose a severe new burden on the pro- 
ductive capacity of the rest of the sterling area, when such 
a burden could least conveniently be borne. 

In his report for the year ended June 30th, the Governor 
of the Commonwealth bank, Dr H. C. Coombs, goes some 
way towards allaying this fear, and, at the same time, takes 
the opportunity to issue a clear warning to those who have 
transferred “hot money” to Australia. Dr Coombs esti- 
mates that there has been an inflow of some £300 million 
of “hot money” to Australia in the past four years ; this 
inflow has been twice as great as the inflow of genuine 
investment capital. If this hot money total is deducted, 
Australia’s net sterling reserve is probably somewhat below 
£250 million, a sum that would not finance much more 
than six months’ imports into Australia at current prices. 


Dr Coombs, however, goes out of his way to emphasise 
that the Australian Government has repeatedly issued 
warnings that strict control can be exercised at any time over 
the withdrawal of hot capital. Although such warnings may 
mot be of immediate consequence in view of Australia’s 
booming balance of payments, it may be sufficient to 
encourage the quicker return to this country of at least part 
of the funds that have recently sought refuge in Australia 
in the hope—now apparently dashed—of early revaluation 
of the Australian pound. These speculative movements of 
funds have done little good to those who embarked upon 
them. They have done considerable harm to the Austra- 
lian economy. They are partly responsible for the rise 
in liquid funds in the hands of the Australian public by 
over £280 million to a total of £2,060 million in the year 
to last June. Such a mounting volume of bank deposits 
must necessarily have added its quota of inflationary pressure 
to that already generated by the boom in wool. 


* * * 


Petrol Since Derationing 


Experience of the unrestricted sale of petrol in 1950 
does not so far suggest that the end of rationing imposed any 
intolerable burden on Britain’s oil economy. The Minister 
of Fuel and Power, answering a Parliamentary question last 
week, said that the oil companies had delivered 19 per cent 
more petrol into consumption in the fourteen weeks that 
followed the end of rationing than they delivered in th 
fourteen weeks that preceded it. Even under a rationi 
system motorists use more petrol in summer than in the 
spring, and they would in any case have had a double standard 
ration to use up in the holiday season. Not all of the 
increase even in the private motorist’s consumption, there- 
fore, was caused by derationing. But there are also other 
influences at work to increase fuel consumption on 
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roads. The expansion of industrial activity, just as it Causes 


by year in spit 
of all the restrictions on user, Causes ieee 


for petrol and diesel oil to rise also ; the heavy investment in 
commercial vehicles, of which the Chancellor complained so 
sharply in the spring, tells its own tale. 

With or without petrol rationing, it would be useless to 
expect the consumption of oil products in general or of petrol 
in particular to remain static ; a long-term increase at the rate 
of 6 per cent or perhaps even 8 per cent a year is not too 
much to expect. The derationing of petrol has introduced 3 
more marked seasonal factor in the sales of oil products, but 
it has not transformed the prospect. Six months ago, when 
to talk of unrationed petrol was still a dangerous heresy, the 
Government estimated that derationing would add 1,000,009 
tons a year to consumption. The trade made a lower esti- 
mate—850,000 tons, of which §0,000 might go to commercial 
vehicles and perhaps 50,000 would be diesel fuel for road 
vehicles ; the remaining 750,000 tons would be petrol for 
cars, Perhaps the poor summer has not provided a repre- 
sentative set of conditions. But, on the experience so far, not 
only the Government’s figure but also the more modest guess 
made by the trade seem to have been somewhat on the high 
side. Those who suggest that the first shortage that is likely 
to make its appearance as a result of rearmament will be 
shortage of petrol might ponder these facts and reflect on 
the character of the British Government’s agreements with 
the American oil companies about supplies of oil for payment 
in sterling. They might then not be quite so free with 
alarmist suggestions that petrol rationing may soon return. 





STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


| Week Ending 
Flaance Sept. 16, | Sept. 23 

| 1950 1959 
Total Ordinary Revenue ..........+.+0-+. 000 56,379 
Total Ordinary Expenditure .............. 000 ‘ 44,680 
Issues to Sinking Funds .............0+5- 000 le 100 
Change in National Debt .........-.++++: 000 «| + 10,169 | — 12,110 
Total Gross Nat. Debt .......ssseeeeseees | £ mn. 26,217 26,205 
Total Floating Debt ........ceeseeeeesees £ mn. 5,925-0 5,905:9 

Sept. 15, Sept. 22, 

Treasury Bills allotted ..........0cceceees f mn. 250-0 _ 240-0 
AIG CN. 5 .c0 <ccctvasborcssasesamets percent. | 10s. 3-45d. | 10s. 5-2ld 

| Sept. 21, | Sept. 28, 
Note circulation .........seceseeeceesees {ma | 1,286°1 1,285: 5 
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GILT-EDGED PRICES AND YIELDS 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
patente cane! 


GEORGE NEWNES LIMITED 


ANOTHER GOOD YEAR 
SIR FRANK NEWNES’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
George Newnes Limited, was held on 
September 14th, at the company’s office, Sir 
Frank Newnes, Bt. (chairman), presiding. 
The following is his statement circulated with 
the accounts : 

The combined profits of the group amount 
10 £904,582 as compared with £968,443 last 
year. After taxation, the net profit is £500,308 
as against £526,092. The reduction is mainly 
due to the fact that, in accordance with the 
usual conservative financial policy of the 
company, a considerable expenditure incurred 
in the last month of the financial year in 
promoting the sales of one of the most im- 
portant properties of the group, was charged 
to the year’s accounts. 

Out of the total net profits of £500,308, 
Newnes shareholders receive £141,273; 
outside shareholders in subsidiaries £29,106 ; 
general reserves £112,000 ; sick and pension 
funds £20,100; supplementary pension 
accounts £95,000; development accounts 
£14,000 and paper cost equalisation accounts 
£80,000. The latter is a new allocation for 
the year to which further reference is made 
later. The total amount carried forward to 
next year’s accounts is £267,785. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The accounts of the parent company, 
Newnes, show a net profit of £252,252, 
which compares with £205,096 last year. 
With the amount brought forward from the 
previous year, and after paying preference 
dividends and 5 per cent. interim dividend 
on the ordinary shares, there is an available 
balance of £244,198. The directors propose 
that a final dividend of 10 per cent. be paid 
on the ordinary shares together with a bonus 
of 5 per cent. making with the interim divi- 
dend a total of 20 per cent. as for last year; 
that £6,500 be transferred to employees’ sick 
and pension fund ; £20,000 to supplementary 
pension account; {£20,000 to paper cost 
¢qualisatior account, and £50,000 to general 
reserve, leaving £72,698 to be carried forward 
to next year’s accounts. 

There are few items calling for comment. 
Creditors at £477,697 shows an increase of 
approximately £224,000, and debtors at 
£613,134 an increase of approximately 
£217,000, both items reflecting a large ex- 
pansion in the company’s activities. Free- 
holds show a reduction of £114,000 due to 
disposal of a property in the country and 
another acquired a short time ago, adjoining 
the main offices, which has now been brought 
mto line with the leasehold arrangements 
applying to the main buildings. A loss of 
£12,360 resulting from these transactions has 
been charged against reserve for con- 
lingencies. Stocks at £463,464 have risen 
by approximately £145,000, mainly as a 
result of the production of the first large 
edition of Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Cash at 
£387,743 shows an increase of £54,000. 


STRONG GROUP POSITION 


Turning to the group accounts, the con- 
solidated balance en. again reflects the 
widespread character and strength of the 
CTganisation, now. comprising twelve publish- 
Pe companies, Among these are C. Arthur 
Won Limited, Comey Life Limited, 
Pr - & L. ingridge Limited, Temple 
rress Limited, National Trade Presss Limited, 
nd Leach’s Publications Limited. The 
contenant oe and reserves for 
reserves 253.799. In fnels aed soonel 
ond oe Set aside for promoting new activities 

' Geveloping existing publications, amount 


to £483,491. Cash and tax certificates at 
£1,540,769 compare with £1,430,171 in the 
previous accounts. Undistributed profits 
stand at the healthy total of £267,785 as pre- 
viously stated. 


PAPER SUPPLIES 


Late last year periodical publishers were 
notified that the industry would be freed 
from paper control at the end of February 
last, and that thereafter they would be per- 
mitted to use whatever supplies they were 
able to obtain. Unfortunately this freedom 
did not prove to be all that was hoped for, 
and in our own case available supplies fell 
a good deal short of our needs. The result 
has been that we still have publications, 
published weekly in prewar days, continuing 
as fortnightlies, whilst others have been 
retarded both in circulation and pages, 
although very substantial advances have to 
be recorded in these directions. The paper 
position is still stringent and seems likely to 
remain so for some time yet ; also costs have 
risen substantially in recent months and are 
sull rising. With the large tonnages involved 
in our businesses these increased costs 
become a very important item, and the 
directors have considered it prudent to set 
aside in the accounts of the various com- 
panies a sum of £80,000 as a paper cost 
equalisation account, to be emp!oyed in help- 
ing to meet circumstances which it is hoped 
will prove to be temporary and abnormal. 


BIG SALES INCREASES 


Notwithstanding difficulties with paper 
supplies, we have to record a solid and 
satisfying advance in the circulations of most 
of our journals. Taken altogether, the total 
number of copies now being bought by 
readers is more than 50 per cent. above what 
it was at June last year. Indeed, our leading 
weekly periodical in the women’s field, 
Woman’s Own, produced under the most 
modern methods in colour photogravure, has 
gone far beyond that. In the same period it 
has practically doubled its sale, which now 
exceeds 1,750,000 copies per issue, and this 
highly popular periodical is recognised as one 
of the most powerful advertising media in the 
periodical field. Home Notes, for over fifty 
years a family favourite, still reaches more 
than 350,000 homes every week. Amateur 
Gardening, the leading gardening weekly, 
holds its foremost position with the highest 
sale in its long and successful history, This 
applies sim‘larly to The Smallholder, the 
accepted journal for all small food producers, 
which has never had a wider following of 
readers than it has today. Country Life has 
firmly maintained its pre-eminence and unique 
position and is recognised as one of the most 
influential advertising media for property 
announcements and advertisers of quality 
products. Our many other periodicals, too 
numerous to mention individually, are set out 
in a printed list accompanying the accounts, 
and a study of the list will convey the wide- 
spread nature of the interests catered for. 
Altogether the Group possesses over fifty 
publications, weeklies and monthlies. Our 
trade and technical press interests are repre- 
sented by the well-known trade and techni- 
cal journals of Temple Press Limited, and 
National Trade Press Limited, both of whom 
hold a foremost position in that branch of 
publishing. 


CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOP ADIA 


Reference has been made on previous 
occasions to the great publ:shing enterprise 
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upon which the company has been engaged 
over the past five years in producing an 
entirely new edition of the world-famous 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia by arrangement 
with W. & R. Chambers Limited, of Edin- 
burgh. This immense undertaking, compris- 
ing fifteen volumes and coniaining over four- 
teen million words, has now been completed. 
A large first edition is printed and bound and 
the company is now actively engaged with 
the marketing arrangements, not only for the 
home market but throughout the rest of the 
world where there is a continuous and con- 
siderable demand for a standard British ency- 
clopedia. It has been stated before, but can 
justifiably be stated again, that the new 
Chambers’s is a work of the first order of 
importance in authority and scholarship. It 
brings together the most up-to-date 
knowledge in every field of human 
endeavour, contributed by some 2,500 lead- 
ing scholars and authorities of the day under 
the guidance and collaboration of fifty-two 
associate editors. In April last, when sets of 
volumes first became available, a  dis- 
tinguished gathering attended a celebration 
luncheon, when high tribute was paid both to 
the courage of the company in engaging 
in an enterprise of such magnitude, and to 
the efficient and adequate manner in which 
the plans had been fulfilled. It was a source 
of deep gratification to the company that His 
Majesty the King graciously acceded to the 
company’s request that the new edition 
should be dedicated to him. 


NEW AUSTRALIA COMPANY 


At the beginning of last year our manag- 
ing director visited Australia, primarily for 
the purpose of forming a new company to 
represent the company’s interests on that 
side of the world. The new company is now 
in being, and its first and principal concern 
will be to take care of the marketing arrange- 
ments in that country of Chambers’s Ency- 
clopedia and other important volume works 
handled in this country by a specialised 
branch of our business. 


PENSION SCHEMES 


The company’s plans for founding staff 
pension schemes for the various companies 
were explained at some length in the state- 
ment issued last year. The balance of funds 
needed to jnaugurate such schemes have been 
set aside in this year’s accounts, and the whole 
subject is now under review by the directors 
with a view to preparing suitable proposals. 

As to the prospects for the current year, it 
would be rash to attempt a prophecy in view 
of the many varying factors. Production 
costs, notably the cost of paper, have risen 
substantially and continue to rise, and with 
the big consumption both of paper and print- 
ing in our various businesses, such increases 
can have heavy repercussions on our earn- 
ings. On the other hand, the circulations and 
advertisement revenues of the publications 
are being well maintained, and we have the 
satisfaction of knowing that we have power- 
ful resources to help meet whatever con- 
tingencies may arise in the coming months. 


At the end of last year our o'd friend and 
colleague, Mr Theo Shephens, retired from 
the position of managing director of 
Pearson’s, having decided that the time had 
arrived to shed some of his business respon- 
sibilities. For similar reasons he now retires 
from the Newnes board, also from the board 
of Country Life. Over many years the 
organisation has had the benefit of Mr 
Stephens’s long and varied experience in 
publishing, and the directors record with 
deep appreciation the many valuable services 
rendered by him. 


The directors again pay full tribute to the 
able and hard-working staffs of the various 
companies and thank them all for their excel- 
lent services over the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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UNITED DAIRIES, LIMITED 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF MILK 
GROUP’S MULTIFARIOUS OPERATIONS 
MR LEONARD MAGGS’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-fifth annual general ing of 
United Dairies, Limited, was held on Sep- 
tember 15th at the Connaught Rooms, Great 
Queen Street, London, W-.C., Mr Leonard 
Maggs (chairman and manager director) 
presiding. ; 

The secretary (Mr Ernest Evanson, 
A.S.A.A.) read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman to the members which had been 
circulated with the report 
the year ended March 31, 1950, and was 
taken as read:— 

In the interests of many members who 
are unable to attend the annual general 
meeting on September 15th, I am again 
circulating my remarks with the directors’ 
report and accounts. 

It is with deep regret that I have to report 
the sudden death on July 26th of Captain 
C. C. F. Smith. Captain Smith had served 
the company for over 50 years. He was 
appointed a director in October, 1941, and 
a manager director in July, 1942, which 
latter appointment he relinquished in June, 
1947. For very many years prior to his 
appointment to the board he was managing 
director of our dairy utensil subsidiary 
company, Dairy Supply Company, Limited, 
and in that capacity, and as director 
and manager director of the parent company, 
he rendered invaluable service. 

I am also very sorry to have to report the 
death, in March, 1950, of Mr Ben Davies, 
who retired from the board in 1948, after 
being a director for 23 years. Mr. Ben 
Davies was one of the pioneers in the suc- 

campaign to provide the community 
with pure and safe milk. 

The consolidated statements ished 
give a clear picture of the ial position 
of the whole group, so the accounts do not 
call for much comment. 

As mentioned in the directors’ report, of 
the group net profits of £968,549 there has 
been brought into the parent company’s 
accounts £841,275. It was considered desir- 
able to leave the balance of £127,274 with 
the subsidiary companies to meet the higher 
costs of replacement of assets, including such 
things as the 33} per cent. purchase tax 
recently imposed on the chassis of com- 
mercial vehicles. 


PROVISIONS 


(a) £1,619,513 for taxation— 
increase of 5 per cent. (from 25 per 


cent. to 30 per cent.) in the profits tax on 


distributed profits has had to be provided. 
No relief from income tax can be taken in 
respect to the provisions made out of taxed 
income for the betterment of the staff 
pension and life assurance scheme, and in 
respect to the difference between cost and 
market value of dated gilt-edged stocks held 

by the Employees’ Benefit Society. 
(b) £220,000 to be applied for the better- 
of the staff pension and life assurance 


Although the £220,000 has been provided 
out of taxed income this year, it will be paid 
to the insurance company operating the 
scheme over a period of years: these annual 


staff are inadequate in the changed circum- 
stances of today, and we are taking this 


opportunity of making adjustments. 


(c) £32,000 representing the difference 
between cost and market value of dated gilt- 
edged stocks held by the Employees’ Benefit 
Society— 

The benefit society operates a fund contri- 
buted to both by the employees of many of 
the subsidiary companies and by the com- 
pany, out of which sums are payable to the 
employees on retirement. is fund is 
invested in trustee securities, and on account 
of the severe fall in Government stocks it 
has been thought desirable for the company 
to make this provision. 


RESERVES 


The following are the reserves of the 
group at March 31, 1950:— 


The share premium account ... 5,814 
Capital reserves: 
Profits, less losses, on realisa- 


tions of: 
Properties .....6.....000000 146,371 
Investments in subsidiary 
companies ............... 99,157 
Revenue reserves: 
General reserve ................:. 2,500,000 
Insurance furd .................. ,000 
Depreciation not required on 
properties sold ................ 37,080 
* Future income tax ............... 1,107,468 
Profit and loss appropriation 
QEODUMES ~~ ccccvecccscccancossesces 2,814,403 
£6,810,293 


Excess Profits Tax—Postwar Refund.— 
Nothing has yet been brought into the 
accounts im respect to this—estimated at 
approximately £130,000 after deducting 
income tax. 


CAPITAL REPLACEMENT 


On account of present-day high prices 
the charges for depreciation are increasing 
as mew equipment can be installed. 

These increased costs of new equipment 
have to be provided out of new capital, as 
the depreciation funds on ‘the replaced 
equipment are insufficient to meet the higher 
costs of the new. 

We have decided to maintain our present 
rates of depreciation on a straight-line basis, 
disregarding initial allowances. The im- 
mediate reduction in income tax due to the 
granting of initial allowances has also been 


out during the year under review has been 

against profits, and not agains 
reserve, which remains at the same figure as 
last year—namely, £1,132,203. This course 
was deemed prudent, as owing to the delay 
in getting work done other irs arising 
are constantly having to be deferred. This 
cial” temporarily available as working 


: 


DISPOSAL OF GROSS REVENUE 
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other products was absorbed durin 
under review, with comparative ce 
the previous year: — wa 





1950 1949 

Cost of milk, goods for re- ae > # 
sale, raw materials 
for uction of other 

Mi Widinhh thy widenetonce 148 14 8 

Salaries and wages ...... -. 3 

Other expenses, includ- top 
ing containers, depre- 
Ciation, rents, repairs, 
provision for deferred 

repairs, etc, ............ 110} 1 10: 

DI. 5 os siinkinsscctniee 7i ; 

Paid as dividends ......... 2 2 
Retained in business for 

development ............ 24 24 

200 00 





This pictures the whole of the multifarious 
operations of the group. The results are not 
so satisfactory t the milk side of the 
business only, but including such insepar- 
able subsidiary activities as goods purchased 


‘for resale in the shops, and (in Scotland) the 


bakeries: the net retainable profit available 
for dividends and development on this side 

the business is only 1.135 per cent. of 
the turnover. 


MARGINS ON MILK 


_ I was able to report to you last year that 
in response to representations made by the 
trade to the Ministry of Food the Minister 
had awarded an increase of jd. per gallon 
in the retail margin in London and 3d. per 
gallon in the provinces, effective from 
October 1, 1948. I have now to report that 
from November 1, 1949, the Minister has 
reduced the margins by 4d. per gallon in 
London and 4d. per ga in the provinces. 

This means that in London, on pasteurised 
bottled milk, we receive fractionally over 
lid. per pint bottle to cover processing, 
wastage, vision of bottles, bottling, de- 
livery, i and cleansing of empty 
bottles, booking up, and the giving of credit. 
I am sure no one could claim that this is 
an unduly high reward for the service, par- 
ticularly un mene Gat OF © 
er same margin as operat 

‘ore the war, when the costs of everything 
were very much lower than they are today. 
Wages alone have increased by approxi- 
mately 100 per cent. since 1938. 

In recent months we have had to accept 
further increases in the cost of bottles, foil 
and coal, and the additional 9d. per gallon 
tax on petrol. It is seldom realised that dis- 
tribution is largely a matter of transport, and 
additions to the cost of this must increase 
distribution costs. 

_ That the industry can operate on the pre- 
sent margin must demonstrate beyond all 
doubt the high standard of efficiency that has 
_— attained. for 
know, it is no longer necessary 10 
mama to register for milk with distt- 
butors, but in an endeavour to keep the costs 
within the margin distributors in London 
are maintaining the zoning of deliverics. 


MILK SUPPLIES 


The production of milk has continued t 
and looking at the peak month— 








at 
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who had all kinds of difficulties to 

contend with in the way of obtaining their 
virements of tins, sugar, etc. ‘ 

rede manufacture in this country continues 
to increase, and the Ministry of Food retains 
control, it seems that the Ministry will very 
soon have to restrict rigidly its overseas buy- 
ing to the quantity of each product necessary 
to fill the gap between demand and home 
production, 0 ise a glut of some pro- 
ducts must result. ; 

If and when the Ministry ceases bulk 
buying, some control over imports will have 
to be exercised if am economic return in 
relation to cost is to be secured on milk 
manufactured in this country. 

Although all restrictions on the sale of 
liquid milk to consumers have been removed, 
there is no guarantee that at all times there 
will be enough milk to meet the demand. 
With the abandonment of the system of 
registration it will be most difficult, should 
periods of shortage occur, to ensure that at 
such times everyone receives a fair share 
of what is available. 


CHEESE FACTORIES AGAIN IN PRODUCTION 


Stilton Cheese-—The two Stilton cheese 
factories of our subsidiary eet: Wilts 
United Dairies, Limited, at by and 
Swepstone, in Leicestershire, are again in 
production, and I am pleased to report that 
the quality of the cheese they are turning 
out is excellent, despite the enforced lapse 
of over many years. 

Technical Work.—Our engineering, trans- 
port and utensil —— continue to ex- 
pand, and are actively and continually en- 
gaged in efforts to improve the equipment 
we use and sell. U.D. Engineering Com- 
pany, Limited, is making a valuable contri- 
bution to the export drive: in particular, a 
new bottle-filler which they have recently 
developed is in great demand at home and 
in Many countries abroad. 

The limiting of purchase tax on com- 
mercial vehicles to the chassis was a great 
relief to Mickleover Transport, Limited, as 
a odode = whole vehicle, as 

y in t company, being 
body builders, would have had to set up a 
department to deal with purchase tax. 

Awards.—At last year’s Dairy Show at 
Olympia our subsidiary company, United 

c » Limited, was awarded first 
prizes for factory Cheddar cheese and for 
factory butter: at the same show the Buck- 
ingham factory of Wilts United Dairies, 
oie ed, was awarded two challenge cups for 

Carcases two 
sper * ; challenge cups for the 
‘ At the Smithfield Show the Buckingham 
paca! received three firsts for live pigs and 
ian and challenge cup for the best 


In addition, that factory had many suc- 
mae at local shows throughout the 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 
— business in Australia is still in the 
a oe —, and it is realised that 
must hope 
for results from og aera 
Pi New Zealand, where we are established, 
our jubsidiary company has again had an 
xcellent year’s trading. 


: DIRECTORS AND STAFF 
yDirectorete.—Colonel A. S. Barham and 
of Ps H. Maggs were appointed members 

board on the formation of the com- 

soe in 1915, and under the memorandum 

of association they were not re- 
Quired to retire by rotation. 

Mr J. H. Maggs was chairman of the 


The great experience and wise guidance 
of these two directors has been of inestim- 
able value to the company, and it is highly 
desirable that the company continue to have 
the benefit of their counsel. 


Appreciation of _ Staff—I am sure all 
shareholders would hke to join with the 
board and myself in expressing thanks to the 
officers and staff of the company for their 
efforts and their helpful attitude during the 
past year. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted, and a final dividend on the ordinary 


$67 


stock at the rate of 93 per cent. actual, less 


tax, making 12} per cent. for the year, was 
approved. 


The retiring directors, Colonel Arthur S. 
Barham, C.M.G., and Mr Joseph H. Maggs, 
were re-elected, and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
and Company, was fixed. 


A resolution was also passed approving an 
alteration in the articles of association of 
the company. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote 
of thanks to the chairman and directors. 


BOOKER BROTHERS, McCONNELL & CO. 


(West India, African and General Import and Export Merchants, Sugar Estate Owners, Rum 
Blenders and Importers, Shipowners and Shipping Agents and Store Owners) 


IMPROVED LIQUID POSITION 
INTERNAL REORGANISATION OF THE BUSINESS 
MR A. F. V. McCONNELL’S STATEMENT 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
Booker Brothers, McConnell and Company, 
Limited, was held on September 21st at the 
registered office, 37-41, Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C., Mr A. F. V. McConnell 
(chairman of the company) presiding. 


The secretary (Mr C. C. Batch, F.C.I.S.) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s statement which had been circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
= 31, 1949, and was taken 
as read:— 


Since we last met, Mr A. W. Armour has 
died at the age of 89. When only a little 
over a year ago I reported his retirement 
from the board I said: “ Throughout his 66 
peut with us, Mr Armour has been a most 
oyal and devoted servant and a colleague 
whose wise counsel was greatly valued by 
his fellow directors.” We all offer our sym- 
pathy to his son—our colleague, Mr A. M. 
Armour, and to the other members of his 
family. 


FINANCE 


This year we have dealt in the directors’ 
report with the main features of the accounts, 
but you will be interested by a general re- 
view of the company’s finances. 


Our liquid position has been much 
improved by the recent issue of new capital 
and unless the economic environment in 
which we operate is completely upset—as it 
well may be—we do not expect to be short 
of funds for our needs. A new bout of infla- 
tion is the form which an economic upheaval 
seems most likely to take; and inflation is 
full of financial problems for us. For 
instance, the price of sugar, which in prac- 
tice virtually means the cost of producing 
sugar, is some four times what it was before 
1939 ; therefore four times as much money 
must now be laid out to produce the same 
tonnage of sugar. We do not receive pay- 
ment for our sugar until it arrives in this 
country or in Canada and it is by no means 
unusual for the group to have more than 
20,000 tons manufactured but not paid for. 
At the present price this means the use of 
over £600,000 merely to finance a normal 
quantity of unsold produce which before 
1939 would only have needed about £150,000. 


We must finance not only produce but 
also the general stocks and stores for our 
sugar interests and the stocks of merchandise 
in our shops in Barbados, British Guiana, 
Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Trinidad. 


The consolidated balance sheet shows that 
in all four million pounds are required to 
finance these ; moreover we are sure that 
in the light of the very large turnover 
achieved by our operating units we are not 
overstocked. 


Fifteen years ago it was possible to find 
money from within the business to finance 
our ordinary needs—supplemented at “ peak ” 
times by bank borrowing, but high taxation 
now makes that impossible. True, our 
bankers are always most sympathetic to re- 
quests for additional short-term assistance, 
but even they cannot be expected to grant 
us four times the facilities they were pre- 
pared to grant 15 yearg ago. Like many 
other companies we have turned to our 
shareholders to provide the additional finance 
required and we shall do everything we can 
to ensure that they receive an adequate re- 
turn on their money ; never forgetting that 
the need for adaptability in these uncertain 
times dictates the husbanding of resources 
and a conservative financial policy. 


REORGANISATION 


Last year I told you that your directors 
were “considering the possibility of sim- 
plifying the internal structure of the group 
to make the handling of financial and 
administrative matters easier.” A great deal 


of further thought has been given to this | 


subject since then and we have now reached 
the final stages of preparing a comprehensive 
scheme for the internal reorganisation of the 
business, This scheme has been formulated 
not only with the most helpful advice of our 
auditors but also in consultation with Sir 
Harold Howitt (of Peat, Marwick, Mitche!! 
and Co.) who has granted us the benefit 
of his wide knowledge. Our objective is to 
put the scheme into operation—with — Sir 
Harold’s final blessing—on January 1, 1951. 


I wonder whether our shareholders realise 
the extent to which Bookers have evolved 
since 1939. Before the amalgamation in that 
year with the Curtis Campbell interests, 
Bookers were essentially West Indian sugar 
producers with ancillary West Indian interests 
such as storekeeping and shipowning. 
To-day the widespread undertakings of 
Bookers fall distinctly into four main 
operational divisions—sugar-producing, shop- 
keeping, shipping and rum distribution. 

It has now become urgently necessary to 
reorganise the administration and financing 
of the group to suit this change in the 
functional character of the business. Respon- 
sibility for the actual operation of each of 
these four main divisions of. the group must 
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be in the hands of men trained and 
experienced in their particular trade. Finance 
must likewise be allocated in a way which 
will facilitate control and make it possible 
accurately to assess the earning power of any 
part of the group. In your directors’ view 
only by the proper concentration of adminis- 
trative ability and with the proper allocation 
of finance can maximum operational efficiency 
be achieved. For the parent board this 
implies a change of emphasis in their respon- 
sibilities which will in future be concerned, 
not directly with operating, but with guiding 
the operations of others. 

Accordingly this year and in future years 
I propose in my statement to deal with the 
operations of the group on a functional 
rather.than a geographical basis. 


SUGAR 


The sugar companies as a whole made a 
somewhat meagre contribution to profits. 
This was mainly due to the inevitable dislo- 
cation of production in factories and. on 
plantations where considerable modernisation 
work has been going on during the crop 
year. In 1949 we (that is, our subsidiary and 
associated estates) produced 120,755 tons of 
sugar as against 120,023 in 1948. In 1950 
we hope to produce 25 per cent. more than 
this and indeed our spring crop was this 
year 35 per cent. above that of 1949. 

The profit and loss accounts of our sugar 
companies have until now been complicated 
by an outmoded method of ing, while 


accounting, 
financial and crop results have latterly been. 


affected by exceptionally heavy expenditure 
on rehabilitation and modernisation—expen- 
diture which not only was not yet beari 
fruit, but was actually dislocaung hn 
production. On our sugar estates many 
problems remain to be solyed ; the future 
holds many uncertainties, but henceforward 
results—good or bad—will not be compli- 
cated by these factors. They will depend 
upon the vagaries of labour supply, weather, 
cost and availability @f supplies, markets and 
prices, and upon general iency. 

Labour—Last year I told you of the 
problems of human relationships in British 
Guiana and of the appointment of Mr W. A. 
Macnie as manager of the B.G. Sugar Pro- 
ducers’ Association. I cannot now do better 
than quote from a letter which Mr Macnie 
wrote on June 7 this year to the Press in 
the Colony. 

{The extracts. which are quoted in full 
for shareholders (but are not reproduced 
here) start with a reference to the Governor’s 
appeal for a combined effort by all con- 
cerned. Mr Macnie points to the greatly 
improved results on the sugar estates in 
core months, attributable to various causes, 

predominantly to “ i i - 


worke 
em Particularly he mentions the 
$ taken to implement r 
of the Venn Commissidn, and the new 
inducements offered by the in- 
cluding a bonus $ with 
y, and suggests that if the now 
made are maintained, the t set 
for output of sugar is well within reach } 


Weather—The management of the s 
companies are doing much to minimise “he 


injutious effects of flood and t by 
means of better drai and irrigation, 
imptoved cultural s and new cane 
varieties. , 


visits have been so much publicised that I 
need not give you details here. The agree- 
ment that has been reached, while it by no 
means affords the security which West Indian 
circumstances justify, at least affords a 
minimum. measure of security against 
we can plan for the next eight years. 
General Efficiency—All concerned are 
striving strenuously to attain the highest 
efficiency in all departments on our sugar 
estates—with no small measure of success 
thanks to the effective endeavours of our 
management team in the Colony. Nowadays 
the responsibilities are heavy and the work 
hard for men in charge of West Indian sugar 
producing units; Bookers are fortunate in 
their managers both in Georgetown and on 
the individual estates. 


SHOP-KEEPING 


The sales of our wholesale and retail busi- 
nesses in British Guiana were, generally 
speaking, as good as could be expected, 
reflecting credit on departmental managers. 
Financial results were however disappointing 
owing to profit-margins 
coupled with heavy overhead charges. We 
have considerable administrative problems to 
solve in our British Guiana undertakings 
because their organisation has in the past 
been almost wholly oriented towards sugar. 
As part of our reorganisation scheme we 
intend to ensure that our shops in British 
Guiana shall have the administrative atten- 
tion—and thus the administrative efficiency 
—which their importance justifies. 


Our chief business in Trinidad—Stephens, 
Limited—a comparatively small but well- 
run business produced satisfactory returns. 

Our Central African subsidiaries had 
another ggg trading year. During 
age and May, 1950, your vice-chairman— 
who is chairman of the Campbell Bros., 
Carter Group—visited Central Africa to 
study the undertakings there in which 
Bookers have invested money, the environ- 
ments in which those undertakings operate 
and to meet—on the spot—the men respon- 
sible for their operation. 


Mr Campbell covered very extensive 
ground during his wip visiting all the main 
centres of operation of the company and 
many trading posts off the beaten track. He 
had full discussions not only with all levels 
of employees of the company, but also with 
Government Officials, industrialists and 
agriculturists—in fact representatives of the 
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as stewards of the m invested by thei 
shareholders in Campbell Bros. Car’: os 
Co. (Central Africa), Ltd i 
ciated compani 


-» and its ago. 
[es should continue {5 
support those Ses as far as it was 
practicable to do so with the resources at 
their disposal. . 
Before leaving this trading: section of the 
group's activities I should tell you that, as 
part of the en reorganisation scheme, 


it..is int that Campbell Bros., Cari: 
and Co. Ltd. (London), shall eotes 
responsible for all our West Indian 


shop-keeping businesses—as they are already 
the parent of those in Africa. With this in 
view we have already amalgamated our We;; 
Indian buying departments in Londoa 
and ee with Campbell Bros., Carte: 
and Co., Ltd., whose great knowledge and 
experience in the buying tield should 
materially benefit our West Indian shops, 


SHIPPING 


Our new ship the Amakura came into 
service in June, 1949, and we thus have two 
vessels a our direct service between 
the United Kingdom and British Guiana. 
The Arakaka and Amakura both had a 
successful year and much credit is due to 
their crews and to all in our Liverpool offic: 
responsible for their management. You will 
be interested to see in the accounts photo- 
graphs of our two ocean-going ships. 

As part of our reorganisation plan it is 
conceived that our Liverpool office will be 
formed into a holding company in order that 
it may have r ility not only for the 
Booker Line for Bookers Shipping and 
Trading Company, but also for the group’s 
coastal craft, ing and airline agencies, 
stevedoring, warehousing and wharfingers 
businesses in British Guiana. 

RUM 

United Rum Merchants, Limited, our 
newiy acquired subsidiary, had a most 
encouraging year in 1949—indeed their 
profits, in the face of a sharp recession in 
the demand for rum in the United Kingdom, 
were far greater than we had any reason 
to hope for at the time of the amalgamation. 
I am afraid recession continues and 
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Hart, Lamb’s Navy and Red Heart—have a 

1 ion, and both at home and 
export markets United Rum 

are well equipped to sell them. 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


io board pore ome @ ve grateful 
energies t  manage- 
and staff of the seep Were we living 
simeaiie times your board ge be - 
a optimistic about t uture 

Bookers. Conditions are too dangerous and 
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t for optimism but we gain assut- 
ance from the knowledge that we ae ry 
our management and st 
the difficulties under which 

to 


holders those 477 members who took advan- 
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